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PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From Our Own CorresPonpeEnt. } 


oy elements of dresses designed for the com- 

ing winter are now pouring in upon us. The 
principal trimming of dresses and wrappings will 
be plush of all colors and in all widths. Seal- 
skin plish, perfectly imitating the beautiful fur 
which fashion has so enthusiastically adopted for 
some years past, tiger-spotted plush, black plush— 
in a word, plush of every shade, will be used for 
wrappings in the place of fur, for street and 
house dresses instead of velvet, and for collars, 
plastrons, cuffs, pockets, and skirts. 

The fabrics most in 
vogue are brocades, mat 
designs on a satin ground, 
or velvet designs, also on a 
groundwork of satin ; for 
elegant evening toilettes 
there will also be stuffs 
woven with gold or silver 
threads, and with gold and 
silver figures, sometimes 
mixed with colors, imi- 
tating chenille embroidery. 
Bead embroidery will be 
worn in the greatest pro- 
fusion, sewed on the seams 
and edges of brocades. For 
black brocades, black silk 
gauzes, and black goods 
of all kinds, jet bead em- 
broidery of different sizes 
will be generally used. 

As ‘regards autumn 
wrappings, the most pop- 
ular is the long Lamballe 
pelisse, or Directoire 
cloak, shirred around the 
neck and in the back, and 
slashed behind, and made 
of damassé crépe de Chine, 
or of plain satin or cache- 
mire de l’Inde. These 
pelisses are invariably 
black, and are always 
lined with some bright 
color—red, old gold, pale | 
blue, or mauve. Theyare | 
universally trimmed with | 
gathered black lace, Span- 
ish blonde, guipure, or 
Chantilly, and are finished 
everywhere—on the neck, 
the sleeves, and the back— 
with bows with long flow- 
ing ends of black satin 
ribbon. Demi-pelisses are 
made after the same mod- 
el, exactly like the former 
in shape, only shorter. 
Besides these _pelisses, 
there will be worn every 
variety of visites, with or 
without hoods, with large 





collars crossing on the 
breast, and with large 
sleeves. It may safely be 


said that sacques will be 
wholly abandoned. _ 

For young girls, and 
very young ladies who are 
inclined to be dashing, 
there are hussar jackets 
of red or light blue cloth, 
tight-fitting, and trimmed 
with gold or silver braid 
in military fashion. Less 
conspicuous jackets of the 
same shape are made of 
cloth of all kinds, even of 
invisible plaid, with re- 
vers and plastrons of seal- 
skin plush, 

A multitude of fichus of 
all sizes are in prepara- 
tion. This detail has as- 
sumed “great importance 
in the toilettes of the day. 
It is especially useful to 
Parisian ladies, who have 
the art of using it accord- 
ing to circumstances, to 
suit their age and their 
dress. A very simple cos- 
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tume can be transformed into an elegant toilette 
by the judicious addition of a handsome and 
gracefully arranged fichu. They are made in all 
styles: of coarse éeru tulle, with lace to match, 
embroidered with gold thread; of black gauze, 
embroidered with jet; of plain Surah, trimmed 
with white lace; and of chenille of all colors, 
trimmed with chenille fringe ; and are worn with 
all kinds of waists, both high-necked and open. 
A convenient fashion, which I must mention 
for the benefit of ladies who like to dress ele- 
gantly, and to vary their toilette often with com- 
paratively little expense, consists in having a 
princesse dress of plain black velvet or satin, 
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with two or three different’plastrons. The dress, 
which is ‘made quite plain; and very long behind, 
has no! front, either of thé waist or skirt. From 
the top to the bottom, on each side of where the 
front should be, are worked small button-holes 
very close together.. The plastrons are made of 
red, pink, blue, or mauve brocaded satin, of satin 
woven with gold thread or plain, or of brocaded 
velvet. Some are high-necked ; others are open, 
square, round, or pointed; and each is finished 
from the top to the bottom on either side with 
tiny gilt or passementerie buttons, round or in the 
shape of olives. The plastron forms the front 
of the waist and skirt; in a word, it completes 
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Figs. 1 and. 2.—Winter Cioaxs (DovsiE-preastep CLoak with Square SLEEVES, AND SINGLE-BREASTED OnteNTAL CLOAK). 
Wira Cor Paper Patrerns.—Parice 25 Cexts ror Boru Wraprincs.—[For description see Supplement.) 


the princesse dress, and serves to vary the toi 
lette several times, and to make it serve for a 
more or less dressy occasion, according te the 
plastron which is worn with it. A black velvet 
high-necked plastron forms a handsome austere 
toilette. 

All dresses and costumes of the demi-season 
have bindings and passants, or very narrow pleat- 
ed ruches, of bright colors to match that used 
for the lining of the wrapping worn with the 
dress, for most of the autumn and winter wrap- 
pings will be lined with silk or satin of a con- 
spicuous color. 

The extravagance in buttons is still increasing. 
The so-called W aiteau but- 
tons are the most elegant 
of all; they are made of sev- 
eral sizes, and to match all 
dresses, and are formed of 
colored stones mixed with 
small steel plaques. For 
winter many dresses will be 
made with mixed breadths, 
that is, of two different 
fabrics, appearing to be 
buttoned together length- 
wise. For instance, a skirt 
with the front breadth of 
velvet will have the two 
side breadths of wool, fast- 
ened by very large buttong 
on the front breadth ; then 
will come half breadths 
of velvet, which will ap 
parently be attached to the 
full back breadth by the 
same buttons. The velvet 
waist will be in the form 
of a very long jacket, ex- 
tending half way down the 
skirt. This will be fur- 
nished with two capes, the 
lower and larger of vel- 
vet, and the upper one of 
é wool, 

MY | The fashion of brocades 
aS with very large flowers 
bw willnecessarily bring about 
some change in the details 
of the toilette, which must 
be increased in size, so as 
not to violate the laws of 
proportion. Wrappings, as 
we have seen, are already 
becoming larger, and lar- 
ger muffs will be used; 
those of late years could 
scarcely hold both hands 
at once, unless the hands 
were very small. Bonnets, 
too, will be larger, which 
is a cause for congratula- 
tion, for the small bonnets 
that have been worn have 
served as a protection nei- 
ther from the summer’s 
heat nor the winter’s cold, 
which was truly absurd. 

Even for full-dress even- 
ing toilettes woollen fab- 
rics will be much worn, 
transparent as muslin, and 
combined with satin; for 
satin is used everywhere, 
in all colors and for all 
ages. This incomparable 
fabric, so long and so un- 
justly. abandoned, has. re- 
gained its sway, and reigns 
supreme. The transparent 
wool fabric called nuns’ 
veiling will be chiefly used ; 
white worn over white sat- 
in is the prettiest of all 
the combinations. A great 
quantity of trimmings, 
composed entirely of flow- 
| ers, or else of feathers, is 
in preparation for ball 
Juno trains made 
of peacock feathers set 
on a train of light gray— 
almost white—satin are 
announced; this will be 
superb. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 
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THE SUNFLOWER’S SOLILOQUY. 


I yer can hardly realize 
My altered situation, 
How fashion may idealize 
One born in humble station. 
I’ve gained such notoriety, 
Without a rhyme or reason, 
And in the best society 
Have spent a blissful season. 


Although of poor progenitors, 
I now hold high position, 
In button-holes of senators, 
And seek a foreign mission. 
But do not doubt my loyalty, 
Nor think I’m growing silly, 
Because at fétes of royalty 
I deck the “Jersey Lily.” 


My motion is not planetary, 
As sung by bards erratic; 
My qualities are sanitary, 
My form is emblematic. 
The children of rusticity 
Have been my stanch defenders, 
And viewed with great felicity 
My brown and yellow splendors. 


I bear with calm urbanity 
The florists’ condescension ; 
It gratifies my vanity 
To gain their close attention. 
The greenhouse aristocracy, 
Camellias and carnations, 
Resent this bold democracy, 
These country innovations. 


And if such great prosperity 
Should not abide forever, 
I leave for all posterity 
A laudable endeavor. 
Transplanted from obscurity, 
And life so truly rural, 
I live, for all futurity, 
In decorations mural. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurvay, OcToBER 16, 1880. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 


Harrer’s YOuNG Prope Jo. 48, issued Sep- 
tember 28, contains stories and poems by JOHN 
HABBERTON, EMILY HuNntINGDON MILLER, 
Davip Ker, GEORGE J. VARNEY, VIRGINIA 
W., Jounson, Mance ELLiot, and other well- 
huown writers ; with illustrations by RUINHART, 
Rocers, Hopkins, YAEGER, THULSTRUP, and 
KEMBLE. 

Besides other instructive articles, there is one 
on the five-pointed star, with diagrams and direc- 
tions how to make it with one cut of the scissors. 





WORK AND WAGES. 


x ASE is the slave who pays,” quoth 

truculent Pistol, and with the varia- 
tion of a voice, offered a motto to a whole 
class of women. Base is the slave who is 
paid, they seem tosay. Most employers en- 
counter this queer current of feminine feel- 
ing. Bridget and Dinah in the kitchen grasp 
their wage, and demand more. But Edith 
and Isabel in the parlor work harder, per- 
haps, and blush to take their honest dues. 
Societies of Decorative Art, Women’s Ex- 
changes, owners of fancy shops, constant- 
ly receive contributions of cunning handi- 
work, with the instruction: “Sell this if 
possible. You may depend upon me for any 
quantity of work, but do not let my name 
be known.” Distraught housekeepers, beg- 
ging some needy young friend to come into 
nursery or sewing-room, are told: “I would 
gladly do it. I work far harder at home 
without pay. But, with my social position, 
I could not ‘live out,’ you know, nor take 
wages.” 

Perhaps editors approach most sympa- 
thetically this vast host of superfluous 
daughters, sisters, sisters-in-law, maiden 
aunts, who make up the “anxious and aim- 
less” class in modern society. Libraries of 
unavailable manuscript crowd every edito- 
rial table, and weigh on the average edito- 
rial heart. For with these bulky and tedi- 
ous histories come other pages, brief and 
interesting. These are marked “Private,” 
and are blurred not seldom with tears. They 
tell true tales of reverses, poverty, discour- 
agement, and end, many of them, in this 
wise: “I can do nothing, except write, with- 
out compromising the dignity of my posi- 
tion, and if you will kindly permit,” etc., etc. 

Yet, on a careful reading between the 
Nnes of these epistles, it appears that it is 
oftenest not the work, but the pay for work, 
which is irreconcilable with this testy dig- 
nity. Sometimes these contributors apolo- 
gize for defects of composition on the score 
of having much house-work or sewing to do, 
A number have written in the intervals of 
nursing the sick. One young lady explains 
that she rons her sewing-machine for the 
benefit of half the women in her boarding- 
house—an occupation which distracts her 
mind. And at least a half-dozen observe 





that they make so many bonnets and plan 
so many garments for family and friends 
that leisure is difficult to come by. 

Probably all these anxious correspondents 
would concede that well-bred women may 
not only write for pay, but physic for pay, 
sing, paint, chisel stone, draw briefs, lecture, 
act, teach, for pay, without loss of dignity. 
Why, then, should that woman whose artist- 
ic instinct flowers out in lovely bonnets and 
tasteful gowns, instead of in pictures and 
statues, be hindered of proper pay for her 
proper work by the pointing of the fixed 
finger of Society? Why should not she 
whose rare and admirable talent makes her 
a skillful nurse be equally respected with 
the skillful doctor, if she displays equal cul- 
ture, intelligence, and worth? Why is not 
the born housekeeper as fully justified by 
her gift in claiming honor and pay as any 
railway manager, cabinet secretary, or oth- 
er great administrator of affairs? 

All places of labor and trust which wo- 
men fill to-day, save those of the household, 
have been occupied in the beginning as 
new territory wrested from tradition and 
prejudice. It is hardly a century since the 
brilliant Lady MONTAGUE complained that 
it was scarcely reputable for a woman of 
quality to read anything more intellectual 
than a cook-book or a novel, and cautioned 
her granddaughter against appearing to 
know anything whatever except how to 
dress, if she hoped for even a tolerable set- 
tlement in life. 

Social position in that day was imperiled 
by too great familiarity with the alphabet. 
Perhaps the prejudices which environ it now 
are quite as baseless. Each new departure 
for women has been made through rough 
and unmapped by-paths. But these have 
all led by short-cuts into that open field of 
acknowledged usefulness which the world 
has gladly widened year by year. 

Orators and poets maintain the dignity 
of labor. But labor is not its own end. 
Mere toil, without aim or ambition, is the 
part of the driven brute. Labor is digni- 
fied when its pay enables the laborer to 
enlarge his boundaries, to make moral and 
mental advances. And, as arule, that work 
is most esteemed which commands the best 
pay. But women too often reverse this rea- 
soning. For love, or pity, or duty, they 
will render the most menial service readily, 
if not eagerly. They shrink from occupa- 
tions interesting in themselves when wages 
are attached thereto. 

New times, new laws, says the proverb. 
Women have always been workers, more pa- 
tient, more thorough, more unflagging, than 
men. The signs are many that they can 
not longer be exempt from conscription into 
the army of paid producers. They should 
accept this new order of things with rejoi- 
cing, nor feel that they abate one jot of dig- 
nity. “ DIOGENEs,” said a by-stander, “ AL- 
EXANDER degrades you.” “ But,” replied that 
sage, “I am not degraded.” Thus let wo- 
men defy conventional tyranny. 

Poor work is undignified. To cozen char- 
ity for pay is undignified. To pretend to 
teach, or preach, or write, or follow any of 
the arts, having no vocation thereto, is un- 
dignified. But honest and intelligent work, 
of whatever kind, must confer dignity. This 
is written in the Hindoo book of wisdom: 
“Tt is labor which makes known the true 
worth of a person, as fire makes the perfume 
of the incense evaporate.” And a higher 
scripture saith, “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” 





PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


By tur Avrnor or “Joun Hairax, GentLeman.” 





IIL—** ODD” PEOPLE. 
“For ye suffer fools gladly.” 
ES, because we recognize them as fools; and 
there is in our human nature a certain phar- 
isaical element which hugs itself in the thought 
that we are not “as other men are.” Therefore 
we regard them and their folly with a self-con- 
tented and not unkindly pity. We understand 
them and put up with them, and it soothes our 
vanity to feel how very much we are above them. 

But these others, the “odd” people, are some- 
what different. We do not understand them; 
they keep us always in an uneasy uncertainty as 
to whether we ought to respect or despise them ; 
whether they are inferior or superior to ourselves. 
Consequently we are to them often unjust, and 
always untender. They puzzle us, these people 
whom we designate as “unlike other people” 
(that is, unlike ourselves and our charming and 
highly respectable neighbors) ; whose motives we 
do not comprehend, and whose actions we can 
never quite calculate upon; who are apparently 
a law unto themselves, quite independent of us ; 
who do not look up to us, nay, we rather suspect 
look down upon us, or are at least calmly indif- 
ferent to us, and consequently more irritating a 
thousand times than the obvious and confessed 
fools. 

An “odd” person. How often one hears the 
word, and generally in a tone of depreciation, as 
if it implied a misfortune or a disgrace, or both. 
Which it does, when the oddity or eccentricity is 
not natural but artificially assumed, as is fre- 
quently the case, Of all forms of egotism, that 





of being intentionally peculiar is the most pitiful. 
The man who is always putting himself in an at- 
titude, physical or moral, in order that the world 
may stare at him; striving to make himself dif- 
ferent from other folks under the delusion that 
difference constitutes superiority—such a man 
merits, and generally gets, only contempt. He 
who, not from conscientiousness but conceit, sets 
himself against the tide of public opinion, de- 
serves to be swept away by it, as most commonly 
he is, in a whirl of just derision. Quite different 
is the case of one who is neither a fool nor an 
egotist, but merely “odd,” born such, or made 
such by inevitable, and often rather sad, circum- 
stances and habits of life. 

It is for these, worthy sometimes of much sym- 
pathy, respect, and tenderness, never certainly of 
contempt, that I wish to say a word. 

I once knew a family who, having possessed a 
tolerable amount of brains in itself for more than 
one generation, had an overweening admiration 
for the same, and got into a habit of calling all 
commonplace, ordinary people “ chuckie-stanes” : 
every Scotch school-boy knows the word. It de- 
scribes exactly those people exactly like every- 
body else, whom one is constantly meeting in so- 
ciety, and without whom society could not get on 
at all, for they make a sort of background to the 
other people, who are not like everybody else. 

But in all surface judgments and unkindly 
criticisms there is some injustice. No one is 
really a “chuckie-stane.” Every human being 
has his own individuality, small or large, his sa- 
lient and interesting points, quite distinct from 
his neighbors, if only his neighbors will take the 
trouble to find them out. One often hears the 
remark, especially from the young, that such a 
person is “a bore,” and such a house is “the 
dullest house possible.” For myself, I can only 
say I wonder where the “dull houses” are, and 
where the “ bores” go to, for I never succeed in 
finding either. Only once I remember a feeling 
of despair in having the companionship for two 
mortal hours of a not brilliant young farmer; 
but I plunged him at once into sheep and turnips, 
when he became so enthusiastic and intelligent 
that I gained from him information which will 
last me to the end of my days on agricultural 
subjects. 

Very few people are absolutely uninteresting, 
except those that are unreal. A fool is bearable, 
a humbug never, 

Now “odd” people, whatever they are, are cer- 
tainly not humbugs. Nor are they necessarily bad 
people—quite the contrary. Society, much as it 
dislikes them, is forced to allow this. Many men 
and women whom others stigmatize as “so very 
peculiar,” are, the latter often confess, not worse, 
but much better, than themselves; capable of 
acts of heroism which they know they would 
shrink from, and of endurances which they would 
much rather admire than imitate, But then they 
are such odd people! 

How? In what does their oddity consist ? 

Generally their detractors can not exactly say. 
It mostly resolves itself into small things, certain 
peculiarities of manner or quaintnesses of dress, 
or an original way of looking at things, and a 
fearless fashion of judging them—independence 
of or indifference to the innumerable small noth- 
ings which make the sum of what the world con- 
siders everything worth living, worth dying for, 
but which these odd people do not consider of so 
much importance after all. Therefore the world 
is offended with them, and condemns them with 
a severity scarcely commensurate to their deserts. 

Especially in things most apparent outside— 
their manners and their clothing. 

Now far be it from me to aver that either of 
these is of no consequence. Dress especially, as 
the “outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace,” is of the utmost consequence. 
They who by neglecting it make themselves sin- 
gular in the eyes of strangers or unpleasant in 
those of friends are strongly to blame. 

But not less so are the people who wear out 
their own lives and those of others by fidgeting 
over trifles—bemoaning a misfitting coat or an 
unbecoming bonnet, and behaving as if the world 
had come to an end on account of a speck on a 
boot or a small rent in a gown. There is a pro- 
portion in things. Those who worry themselves 
to death, and others too, over minute wrongs and 
errors, commit a still greater wrong, and overlook 
a much more serious error. How many of us 
would prefer to dine upon potatoes and salt, and 
dress in a sack with sleeve-holes, rather than be 
ceaselessly tormented, with the best of intentions, 
about what we eat, drink, and put on! “Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment ?” 

Yes; but society must have its meat, and also 
its raiment, and that in the best and most deco- 
rous form which the general consensus of its mem- 
bers considers is decorous. To set one’s self’ 
rampantly against this is, when not wrong, sim- 
ply foolish. The obnoxious plebeian who insisted 
in vindicating that “a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
by presenting himself at a patrician dinner in 
rough morning garb, the conceited young artist 
who appeared so picturesque and snobbish at a 
full-dress assembly in his velvet painting-coat, 
were certainly odd people, but their oddity was 
pure silliness—neither grand nor heroic in the 
least. Nor, I must say, can I consider much wiser 
the ladies, young and old, whom I see yearly at 
private views, dressed not like the ordinary gen- 
tlewomen of the day, but just as if they had 
“stepped out of a picture,” only the pictures they 
choose to step out of are not always the most 
beautiful—often the most bizarre of their kind. 

As a general rule, any style of dress, whether 
an exaggeration of the fashion of the time or a 
divergence from it, which is so different from oth- 
er people as to make them turn round and look 
at it, is a mistake. This sort of eccentricity I do 
not defend. But I do defend the right of every 
man and woman to dress himself and herself in 
their own way; that is, the way which they find 





most comfortable, suitable, and tasteful, provided 
- is not glaringly obnoxious to the community at 
large. 

A gentleman who, hating the much-abused 
but still-endured chimney-pot hat, persists in go- 
ing through life with his noble brows shaded by 
a wide-awake; a lady who has manfully resisted 
deformity in the shape of tight stays and high- 
heeled boots, has held out successfully against 
hoop-petticoats and dresses tied up like umbrel- 
las, who declined equally to er her fresh 
young face under a coal-scuttle bonnet, or to bare 
her poor old cheeks to sun and wind and critical 
observation by a small stringless hat, good nei- 
ther for use nor ornament—such people may be 
set down as “odd,” but they are neither culpa- 
ble nor contemptible. They do what they con- 
sider right and best for themselves; and what 
possible harm do they do to other people? 

Besides—though this is no excuse for all oddi- 
ties, but it is for some—the chances are that they 
are people no longer young, who have learned the 
true value of life and the true proportions of 
things much better than their accusers or criti- 
cisers. Possibly, too, they are busy people, who 
have many other things to think of than them- 
selves and their clothes. It is the young, the 
idle, the small-minded, who are most prone to vex 
themselves about small things and outside things. 
As years advance, and interests widen, we see 
with larger eyes,and refuse to let minute evils 
destroy in us, and in those dear to us, that equal 
mind which, accepting life as a whole, in all its 
earnestness and reality, its beauty and sadness 
combined—weighs calmly and strikes bravely 
the balance of good and ill. 

Perfection even in the humblest and common- 
est details is to be striven after, but not to the 
sacrifice of higher and better things. I have 
known a young lady sulk through half a ball 
because her dress was not quite as tight-fitting 
as the mode exacted, and an elderly gentleman 
make a happy family party miserable for a whole 
dinner-time because there chanced to be too much 
salt in the soup. Such exactingly “even” folk 
as these drive one to appreciate those that are 
“ odd.” 

The world still contains many who persist in 
tithing “mint, anise, and cummin,” and neglect- 
ing “ wisdom, justice, and the weightier matters 
of the law.” It is they who are hardest upon the 
odd people. Their minds, absorbed in the mint, 
anise,and cummin of existence, can not take in 
the condition, intellectual and moral, of a person 
upon whom those “ weightier matters” weigh so 
heavily that he is prone to overlook lesser mat- 
ters, and objects to be tied and bound by certain 
narrow social laws, which, indeed, being of no 
real importance, he refuses to consider laws at all. 
Therefore he is set down as a law-breaker, laugh- 
ed at as eccentric, or abused as conceited, when 
probably there is in him not an atom of either 
conceit or egotism, and his only eccentricity con- 
sists in the fact that his own large nature can 
not comprehend the exceeding smallness of oth- 
er people’s. He gives Tom, Dick, and Harry 
credit for the same quick sympathies, high aims, 
and earnest purposes that he has himself, and is 
altogether puzzled to find in them nothing of the 
kind. They can no more understand him than if 
he spoke to them in Chinese. They only think 
him “a rather odd sort of person,” smile at him, 
and turn away. So he “shuts up”—to use a 
phrase out of that elegant slang which they are 
far more adepts at than he—and Tom, Dick, and 
Harry hate him for evermore, with the relentless 
animosity of small souls toward another soul into 
whose depths they can not in the least penetrate, 
but sometimes suspect it to be a little deeper and 
larger than their own. 

And occasionally, rather to their annoyance, 
the fact is discovered even by the purblind world. 

Take, for instance, that very “odd” person, 
Don Quixote, whom successive generations have 
laughed at as a mere fool, but this generation 
begins to see in the poor old knight a pathetic 
type of that ideal Christian chivalry which spends 
itself in succoring the weak and oppressed, which 
believes the best of every human being, and is 
only led astray by its expectation of finding in 
others the purity, truthfulness, honor, and unself- 
ishness which are to itself as natural as the air 
it breathes. But they are not the natural at- 
mosphere of half the world, which accordingly 
sets down those who practice these virtues—who 
have a high ideal of life, and strive through end- 
less difficulties and deficiences to carry it out— 
as “ Quixotic,” or, at least, rather “ odd’’ people. 
Yet these are the people who mostly influence the 
world. Itis they who do daring acts of generos- 
ity or heroism, while others are only thinking 
about it; and perpetuate philanthropic follies 
with such success that society, which would ut- 
terly have scouted them had they failed, now 
praises them as possessing the utmost wisdom 
and most admirable common-sense. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER BONNETS, 


oo a at the fashionable millinery 
houses shows the small bonnets described 
in advance of the season, and also many that are 
a trifle larger, with the front raised slightly from 
the head to disclose the plain but rich lining of 
plush, which extends to the back of the brim. 
Other bonnets go to the extreme of size, and are 
genuine poke shapes; but these are commend- 
ed by careful milliners only to very young la- 
dies who have small and piquant faces, Elderly 
faces and those with large features have their 
peculiarities exaggerated by these large bonnets. 
The medium-sized bonnets with handsomely lined 
brims promise to be the most popular. They are 
worn back on the crown of the head, resting on 
the low braids of the coiffure, and they show the 
smoothly parted front hair to becoming advan- 
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tage. All crown braids or puffs are objection- 
able with these bonnets, as they give too much 
height, and also add to the breadth. Flat, broad, 
or slightly rounded crowns are on the more youth- 
ful-looking bonnets, with well-defined hard crowns 
on those for older ladtes ; but the latter are made 
shapely by the graceful trimmings of plush that 
drape the space between brim and crown, or else 
by soft bands of feathers. The curtain band be- 
low the crown may be trimmed with some flat 
ornaments, or a row of large faceted beads, but 
is most often left quite plain, and affords an open 
space between the side trimmings that extend 
below and fall on the coiffure. 


COMBINATIONS, 


Combinations of materials are as universal in 
bonnets as in dresses, Plush is more used than 
any other fabric, but even this favorite material 
will not serve for the entire bonnet, and is lighted 
up by the satin Surahs, or plain satin, or is com- 
bined with beaver, or perhaps with its kindred fab- 
ric, velvet, which loses all resemblance to it when 
placed beside it ; there are also rough plushes and 
smooth plushes that differ as greatly as do the fur 
beavers and the glossy smooth beavers. In com- 
bining materials the only rule is that one color 
must be preserved, though various shades of that 
color may be used; the contrasts of color are 
found in the trimmings. The novelty of the sea- 
son is the striped plush, which has the pile in- 
dented to form ridges, and sometimes a line of 
gilt is between each plush stripe; this is espe- 
cially pretty in white, black, and red plush. The 
striped plushes are used for crowns when the 
brim is smooth plush, or vice versa ; it is also 
very becoming for lining brims, and is used for 
binding the edges of brims, and also of strings 
of satin ribbon. 

FEATHERS, 


Feathers are the trimmings more used than all 
others ; indeed, scarcely a bonnet can be found 
without some kind of plumage, while flowers are 
not used on more than one bonnet among twenty. 
The feathers surround the crown, or else pass 
down one side of it, and fall below the back to 
droop on the low braided coiffure that now rests 
on the nape of the neck. When breast feathers 
are mounted for this purpose, small wing feathers 
are added at each end, and both wings fall below 
the crown; when the thick long ostrich plumes 
are used, one end is sufficient to lie on the coif- 
fure. Short ostrich tips droop over the front of 
brims, and some’ fall low on the ears. Crowns 
are made up entirely of feathers, and there are 
pheasant feathers of natural and artificial shad- 
ings. The more carelessly the ostrich feathers 
are posed, the more stylish they are; heads of 
birds and breast feathers admit of stiffer ar- 
rangements, and are made to cling to the seam 
that joins the brim to the crown. 


HOW TRIMMINGS ARE ARKANGED. 


When plush is used for trimming it is cut in 
a wide scarf, and laid in fluted folds around the 
crown, with sometimes a large bow on top, or 
loops on the sides, Ribbons are used in broad 
widths similarly to the arrangement of the plush- 
es, and the strings may be either ribbon or plush, 
Sometimes satin ribbon is widely bound down one 
side with plush as thick as a roll, and this is par- 
ticularly effective when the ribbed plush is used. 
The strings are a yard long, and are tied either 
in front or behind, but it is considered most 
dressy to arrange them in one long-looped bow 
low on the back hair. The beaded trimmings in 
the way of crowns and laces for brims are in 
greater favor than ever. Jet, gold, amber, and 
purple beads are very much used, but the novel- 
ties are the large faceted beads in cashmere col- 
ors for dark bonnets, while silver and pearl beads 
cut in facets like diamonds, and of large size, are 


* used in rows on white and black plush bonnets. 


Among other new ornaments are serpentine coils 
of gilt like the bracelets now worn; these infold 
scarfs of Surah or plush. Large flies and bees 
of gilt, jet, amber, and ruby seem to be more 
used than any other ornament. Another novelty 
is the tiger’s claw, with natural-looking fur, and 
gilt or silver claws. Large hair-pins of gilt are 
stuck about, and there are clusters of smaller 
pins of gilt, silver, or pearl, with oval heads, thrust 
as if at random in the loops and knots of the 
trimming. The laces most used are either plain 
Brussels net beaded or stitched in vermicelli pat- 
terns with gilt, or else Spanish lace is used in 
thick and rich designs. 
FOR GENERAL WEAR. 

Beaver bonnets take the place of felt bonnets 
for general wear, and are not more expensive than 
fine French felts have always been, Very few 
black velvet bonnets are seen, and, indeed, few 
entirely black bonnets are made. A black velvet 
bonnet with soft long-pile plush inside the brim 
is one of the most conservative arrangements, 
and even this must be lightened with gilded flies, 
or many faceted beads. To wear with various 
costumes black remains the safest choice, but it 
is then combined with a color that is decided by 
the range of colors in the various suits of the 
wearer; thus a black beaver bonnet with red 
plush lining and red plumes may be worn with 
any of the dresses that are now completed by red 
balayeuse pleatings. Amber plush linings and 
plumage will also make a black bonnet appropri- 
ate for nearly all the dresses a brunette will find 
becoming. Very dark pheasant brown, and the 
red-brown shades, like seal fur, are useful bon- 
nets for blondes, and may be trimmed with the 
new Spanish yellows, or with the green-blue 
shades, or else with maroon red. The dark gar- 
net bonnets are worn by both blondes and bru- 
nettes. For combination dresses, and especially 
for the plaid suits to be worn by young ladies, 
bonnets with many breast feathers are chosen, as 
these in their natural hues are made up of the 
quaint combinations of blue, green, purple, red, 





and yellow that are seen in the stylish Madras 
plaids. 
FOR DRESS BONNETS. 


For dress bonnets the Parisian taste dictates 
colored plushes—such as the brilliant Prince of 
Wales red, golden shades, and the lilac with am- 
ethyst tints—chosen with reference to the dress 
with which they are to be worn, and enriched by 
beading and plumes. The American fancy, how- 
ever, is for white plush bonnets with pearl or sil- 
ver faceted beads, white ostrich — = a 

ceful drapery of white Spanis! \ ese 
white Seuaaly aes very beautiful, and will be 
worn at day receptions, the theatre, and the opera. 
In Paris, where bonnets are not worn at the opera, 
the colored plushes are preferred. The dahlia 
shades of red are seen in such bonnets, and it is 
one of the caprices of the season to combine a 
brilliant yet dark red shade with pale rose pink. 
Sometimes a single long ostrich feather will range 
through all the red shades, from maroon to the 
palest rose. The golden plushes have crowns 
of amber beads with chenille intermingled, and 
shaded tips. The large pearl and silver beads 
are very effective on white plush bonnets when 
used to dot the inside of the brim; and these 
beads are similarly placed on black plush bon- 
nets, to which is added the graceful mantilla dra- 
pery made of a square of black net dotted with 
large spots of chenille, and bordered with wide 
Spanish lace. For very young ladies are quaintly 
pretty pokes made of dark amethyst plush, lined 
with pale lavender plush in ribbed stripes. A gilt 
bee has alighted inside the brim, and a rosette of 
small plumes is the principal trimming outside, 


ROUND HATS, 


The new round hats rival pokes in their quaint 
shapes, and must be confined to very young la- 
dies, as they are worn back on the head, and no 
longer shade the forehead and protect the eyes 
in the way formerly so comfortable to older la- 
dies. Young ladies just returned from a summer 
in Europe are wearing the Abbé hat—a flat-broad 
shovel-shaped hat, with low round crown, and brim 
rolled up all around, but higher on the sides, and 
not close enough to the crown to interfere with 
the scarf and plumes that serve for trimming. 
This is a modification of the English walking hat, 
but is worn back on the head instead of low on 
the forehead. Another pretty hat for young la- 
dies is in the shape of a pastry-cook’s cap, and 
is called by some the Polish cap, by others the 
Seotch cap, and again the Leonardo da Vinci. 
Very small Gainsborough hats are shown, and 
these now have the plumes on the right side in- 
stead of near the left side, which is turned up. 
Most coquettish of all is a flaring hat that has a 
single indentation in the brim a trifle toward the 
left side. This is made up in the new tigré 
plush, and in shaded plush, with the entire bonnet 
of one fabric, even to the mammoth bow on the 
top. The dark rough fur beaver hats with brim 
rolled up all around are very becoming, and these 
with the small feather turbans complete the vari- 
ety in round hats. 


MUFFS TO MATCH BONNETS, 


Muffs of plush to match the hats are among 
the novelties, They are made in soft pocket 
shapes, are larger than those of last year, and are 
trimmed with feathers, birds, and laces. They 
are very handsome made of black, white, or red 
plush. 

FLOWERS. 


Plush extends to flowers this season, and forms 
the petals of large roses, and the olive green and 
brown leaves of the foliage. Silk petals are also 
seen in fine roses, and a novelty is the gilded 
flexible stems. For the garniture of evening 
dresses the soft plush roses will be much used. 
The fancy is for single large flowers, or else bou- 
quets, rather than trailing garlands. Dahlias, 
poppies, asters, and sunflowers are effective for 
trimmings, For bridal sets orange flowers alone 
are used, in blossoms and in buds, in preference 
to the mixtures with other white flowers lately 
in fashion. A corsage cluster of flowers is now 
furnished by Parisian modistes with all dresses 
except the plainest suits. Sometimes a small 
bird is perched in these clusters, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A mammoth bow of very wide satin ribbon is 
now worn on the left side just below the waist 
line. This gives a pretty finish to many simple 
toilettes, especially when worn with a mull fichu, 
Three wide loops and two short ends form this 
square bow. 

The white bows for the throat are long enough 
to reach to the waist, and are made of irregular 
wide loops, pointed handkerchief ends, and shirred 
puffs of silk muslin or else of soft mull. The 
Breton and Languedoc laces remain the most 
popular choice for these cravat bows, but the 
novelties are Alencon laces, point fleurette, and 
the vermicelli laces. 

The embroidered fichus that have been worn 
all summer have become so common that lace- 
trimmed fichus are preferred for more dressy oc- 
casions. For these, real laces, especially duchesse 
and fine Valenciennes, are used. The shapes re- 
main the same as those worn during the summer, 
Still newer fichus have Directoire collars of mus- 
lin or of Surah, and ivory satin bows hold lace 
pleatings that are irregularly set upon the flat 
collar. 

The wide mull scarfs that pass around the neck 
inside the eollar—not outside—are from a fourth 
to a third of a yard wide, and are tied to form 
one drooping loop and two ends. A row of in- 
sertion, either of embroidery or of Valenciennes, 
is across each wide end, with a hem on ejther side 
of it, and gathered lace at the edge. Irish point 
or church lace is very effective for these ties, and 
another fancy has Madras plaid Surah set in the 
ends and button-hole scallops on the edge. Square 
kerchiefs are imported with these, and may be 





used either for morning caps or for pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Squares of light blue, lavender, or 
rose Surah are imported for similar purposes, 
and are edged with vermicelli lace. 

New breakfast caps are fanchons of mull, or 
else butterfly bows held by two pretty rosettes of 
loose loops of satin ribbon. The gold-dashed 
India muslins are also used for caps. 

Butterfly bows and rosettes of satin ribbon, 
with drooping ends to fall on the low coiffure, 
are worn by young ladies in preference to the 
broad Alsacian bows, 

Low-throated linen collars, with a point each 
side and flaring behind, are worn by young ladies. 
High linen collars are worn very close indeed, 
and are made quite straight, with a stud button 
at the top of the collar, and a second stud lower 
down. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Airken, Son, & Co.; and the Parisian Flower 
Company. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Jesse GRANT, who was recently married 
to Miss CHAPMAN, is a graduate of Cornell, is in 
his twenty-third year, and is a member of the 
New York Stock Board. He is fine-looking, and 
nearly six feet tall. Miss CHAPMAN is a petite 

erson, with light brown hair and large light 

rown eyes, ond her father is noted for his bold 
and large operations in real estate. 

—Miss Branconl, the great-granddaughter of 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, was married last month to 
Mr. Victor Couiins, of Leamington. 

—Madame Banc, of Monaco, is negotiating 
with the French government for the purchase 
of the great Pirr diamond as a wedding gift to 
her daughter, the future Princess ROLAND Bona- 
PARTE. 

—The ARGYLL is a thrifty Scot: nearly all the 
shooting on the estates is let at good profit, and 
but a limited portion kept for the family amuse- 
ment. 

—Mr. Ruskin has gone to Italy, by ‘way of 
Paris, in company with Mr. and Mrs. SevEeRN. 
Mr. SEVERN is the son of Kgats’s friend of that 
name. 

—Madame RatazzZi once contemplated a the- 
atrical excursion after the fashion of the origi- 
nal Mrs. JARLEY, in a gypsy cart, but the powers 
above decided that no cousin of the French Em- 
peror could be countenanced in such a pro- 
ceeding. 

—The home of STEPHANIE and Rupo.tpu of 
Austria is to be an ancient castle, one of the 
grandest in Europe, that rises from the Moldau, 
and towers over Prague. The gift of the Vien- 
nese nobles to the Prince is to be an album of 
Austrian paintings, costing about sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

—Mr. Burnuay, the astronomer, pronounces 
Mount Hamilton, in Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia, the best of all the sites now used tele- 
scopically. He found there forty-two clear nights 
out of sixty—something impossible even to Ital- 
jan heavens. 

—The old Duchess of Cambridge, to whom her 
niece Victoria is much attached, has been an 
extraordinarily good mother in her generation, 
and her son the Duke, when in London, always 
visits her every day. 

—An English gentleman states that his beard, 
which at home was soft and straight, began to 
curl at Alexandria, became crisp going up the 
Nile, aud after a short stay in the dry deserts 
put on a coarse, gee and curly growth, which 
is interesting to ethnologists who would ac- 
count for Ethiopian skin and wool. 

—A new society of aeronauts in St. Petersburg 
lately fixed the time for the celebration of their 
anniversaries upon Ascension-day. 

—The rector of St. Ruan, in Goruweli, being 
in want of a bell for one of his churches, which 
he had rebuilt and restored from the proceeds 
of the sales of his own paintings, recently se- 
cured the services of Madame Mopgesxka for an 
out-door performance, in the beautiful and wood- 
ed rectory grounds, of Romeo and Juliet. The 
balcony scene, with real moonlight and a real 
garden, is said to have been the very top of po- 
etry. r. ForBES-ROBERTSON, of the Haymar- 
ket, played Romeo, and the Nurse was rendered 
by his sister, Mrs. VaL BROMLEY, who was stay- 
ing with him in the neighborhood. All the Cor- 
nish gentry assisted, and it was a great success. 
Madame MopvesKa losta costly diamond brooch, 
but it was found next day in a brook that ran 
through the garden, and which Romeo had to 
cross in his love-making. 

—The Rev. Epwarp Youna, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been unearthing the old dis- 
cussions of the candidates for degrees at Har- 
vard from 1655 to 1791. There are many pro- 
found matters wisely discussed among them in 
the Latin tongue, and among others such ques- 
tions as, “Is agriculture unbecoming a gentle- 
man?” Js there a stone that makes gold 
‘Was there a rainbow before the deluge ?”’ and 
‘* Did the reptiles of America originate from those 
that were preserved by Noan?”’ ‘‘ Were Sam- 
sONn’s foxes, as they are commonly called, ani- 
mals?’ “ When the shadows went back on the 
sun-dial of HezeKrAn, cid the shadows go back 
upon all sun-dials ?”’ and ‘‘ Did Jacon's opposi- 
tion to his wife while she was dying, iu calling 
his son BENJAMIN, when she had previously 
named him BENoNI, proceed more from his de- 
termination to exercise his authority as a hus- 
band than from his petulant disposition ?” 

—CuaRA Louise KEeLLoge signed an engage- 
ment for opera before she had been three days 
in Vienna, which has proved a triumphant suc- 
cess, it is said. 

—‘*Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells,’’ 
was what the Mayor of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
where JoHN COTTON was twenty years vicar, 
said the other day, on the celebration of the two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and his bells obeyed in pretty 
compliment to the younger town. 

— MarssonrEn has a palace at the top of the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, in the neighborhood of 
the homes of various other prosperous artists, 
built in the style of the Italian Renaissance from 
his own designs. A beautiful staircase, rich in 
carved panelling, is its chief interior feature, to- 

ether with an immense studio, a larger inclos- 
ng a smaller, into which MEISSONIER escapes 
from his friends, Even the staircases are ex- 





quisite specimens of early Italian art. His oth- 
er home is a villa at Poissy, of which also he de- 
signed every part and appurtenance, even to the 
silver table services. Both places have cost him 
millions of money. In Poissy he is not alto- 
gether the artist, having there aspired to mu- 
nicipal honors, and having been a candidate for 
Mayor. 

—Fanny Davenport pays twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars to Anna Dickinson for her new 
play, and fifty dollars a night for every perform- 
ance after it has run three weeks. 

—Professor CuarLEs ELiot Norton has pub- 
lished a letter urging young students to join.a 
classical expedition fer the unearthing of an an- 
cient Greek city, no salary to be paid other than 
board and lodging. 

—Mrs. STEPHEN, of Montreal, who rendered 
kind services to Prince Leopotp while ill in 
that city, has received a letter from the young 
man’s mother, and an oil portrait of her Majesty. 

—The Countess Taeresa Erpogrpy-Raczin- 
SKA has given to the Hungarian National Mu- 
seum the sword of Joun Sopreski, a Damascus 
blade embossed in gold, with the Latin motto, 
** Beware of false friends; I will save thee from 
thine enemies.’’ The hilt and basket are of gold: 
twenty-seven brilliants surrounding an enormous 
crystal make the scabbard button, and under- 
neath it is a portrait of the hero in enamel. 

—At one of the balls given to General Trr- 
vINO’s bride the dark carpet on the floor was 
sprinkled with gold-leaf to give greater brill- 
iancy to the scene. The Mexican home of the 
pretty American girl is a house fronting one 
hundred and twenty feet, with a depth of more 
than two hundred feet; its spacious court-yard 
is ornamented with shrubbery, and the servants’ 
houses are all detached. General TrEvINo’s ex- 
ample is said to have proved contagious, as va- 
rious members of his staff are about to lead oth- 
er American girls across the border. 

—Although Mrs. Ames, formerly BLANCHE 
BuTLeR, has become the mother of her fifth 
child, her dazzling beauty has met with no other 
change than that which the bud meets in blos- 
soming into the perfect rose. 

—DuvumMas pére, being at the theatre once dur- 
ing the first performance of a poor play, began 
to talk with George Sand, when a person in 
the neighborhood sharply requested silence. 
‘* What!” said Dumas; *‘ you have the luck to 
hear George Sand and ALEXANDRE DuMas con- 
verse, and you are not satisfied !”” 

—Lord ZETLAND, who, by claiming certain 
half-forgotten old feudal rights, was able to shut 
up some obnoxious public-houses on his proper- 
ty, is endeavoring to please the indignant vil- 
lagers by giving them a park of eight acres. The 
park presented to Dublin by Lord ArprLaun— 
of GUINNEss’s stout—has been nearly ruined by 
the boys of Dublin streets. 

—DISRAELI, in addition to whatever else he 
has, has a government pension equal to ten 
thousand dollars. 

—Mrs. Senator LoGAn is one of the few ladies 
who grow handsomer as they grow older. It is 
a very interesting face that one sees when she is 
pointed out, with its black eyes, lovely com- 
plexion, and delicate features, set off by hair 
that looks prematurely white, rolled back over 
a cushion, and the whole vivacious and piquant 
countenance framed in a scoop bonnet with ciel 
bleu lining. Mrs. Lo@an is a shrewd politician, 
has cordial and agreeable manners, and is in many 
respects a remarkable woman. 

—Mr. D. Wuitine has started an ostrich farm 
in the San Joaquin Valley. A good bird pro- 
duces nearly a hundred dollars’ worth of fea- 
thers every eight months; they hatch four times 
a year—the male doing nearly all the hateching— 
twenty chicks at a time, which are worth about 
forty dollars apiece in their second week; and 
as they also hatch by incubators, the under- 
taking would appear to promise profit. 

—When somebody told Mr. WHISTLER that a 
friend of his had received a legacy of ten thou- 
sand pounds, ‘‘ By Jove!’ cried the witty spend- 
thrift, ‘‘ that’s twenty thousand pounds a year 
for six months!” 

—Ex-Mayor Vavx, of Philadelphia, was at one 
time associate editor of Graham's Magazine with 
Epa@ar Pog. When a young man, visiting Eng- 
land, he danced with the Queen, then the Prin- 
cess VICTORIA. 

—OLE BULL, as might be known by his play- 
ing, had immense strength of muscle. Some 
years since, on a Mississippi boat, two huge 
frontiersmen made themselves offensive to him, 
and refused to desist. When patience had ceased 
to be a virtue, the artist seized the pair, each by 
the neck, and after holding them over the water 
and knocking their heads together, dropped them 
on the deck, and was let alone for the rest of the 
voyage. 

—A London paper says that the Duke of Beau- 
fort threatened the corporation of Swansea with 
an injunction if it proceeded to empty its sew- 
age into the river Tawy, as by proprietary rights 
of hundreds of years he owns the beds of that 
and other rivers, although owning no property 
on the banks; which leads one to ask, where is 
the right of eminent domain in England ? 

—The first regularly educated female physician 
in this country is said to be a Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
who settled in Boston some fifty years ago. 

—At Bilston, England, not long ago, a woman, 
in reply to the inquiries of the magistrate, in- 
formed him that she had been married forty 
years, and having been whipped by her husband 
every day since, had received fourteen thousand 
six hundred beatings. 

—When the modern hoop first came in, Queen 
Victoria and her ladies met the Empress Ev- 
Génie and her suite at the great naval festival 
at Cherbourg. The French ladies, although 
flounced to the waist, had edged every flounce 
with marabout or other downy feathery finish, 
which gave them a cloudy lightness; the Eng- 
lish ladies, on the contrary, trimmed with heavy 
velvets and fringes, looked “like portly wine- 
tubs.” 

—Some curious costumes are in vogue among 
the haut nobdlesse. An invitation recently issued 
by the chatelaine of one of the chateaux of Brit- 
tany requested her guest to bring a gray tweed 
suit of masculine garments for morning and 
promenade, inclosing a sketch of one. thought 
suitable, only slender ladies being asked to wear 
it, and it being thought more becoming for ex- 
cursious than draggled skirts. Another remark- 
able dress was the conventual one ofa lady walk- 
ing on the sands of Trouville, in brown serge, 
made with a cowl, and trimmed only with thick 
knotted cords; there was also a similar dress in 
white serge to be seen, 
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Fig. 8.—Surr ror Boy From 


8 ro 10 Years oLp.—Front. 


[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II, Figs. 6-17 
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Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is worked with medium crochet cotton in rounds 
going back and forth. 


Begin on a foundation of 15 ch. (chain 


stitch), connect the last one 
and the eighth with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), forming a ch. 
loop, and work 1 sl. on each 
of the next 3 ch. in the loop. 
lst round.—8 ch. considered 
as 1 de, (double crochet), 3 de. 
on the following 3 ch., 13 ch. 
fastened to the first founda- 
tion ch. 2d round.—18 de. 
around the 13 ch. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the third of the 3 ch. consid- 
ered as 1 de. in the preceding 
round. 8d round.—3 ch, con- 
sidered as 1 de., 3 de. on the 
next 8 ch., five times alter- 
nately 5 ch., passing over 1 
st. (stitch), 2 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next 2 de. of the 
preceding round, then 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the last de. of the pre- 
ceding round. 4th round.—5 
ch., six times alternately 3 
de., the upper veins of which 
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Wa kine Coat ror Girt From 
5 to 7 Years oLp.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 669. ] 

For description see Supplement. 


are worked off together on the middle st. of the next ch. 
scallop, 7 ch., except the last, where instead of 7 ch. work 


5 ch., 1 de. on the third of the 3 ch. considered as 1 de. in 
5th round.—3 ch. considered as 1 de., 
8 de. on the next 8 ch., 1 ch., five times 5 de. separated by 
1 ch. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, then 1 ch., 
1 sc. on the first of the next 5 ch, of the preceding round, 

6th round.—1l se. around the 
ch. before the next se. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., 1 se. around the following 
ch., five times alternately 4 se. sepa- 


the preceding round. 


2 ch. 












Wa kine Coat ror Girt FROM 
6 to 8 Years oLp.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 669. ] 

For description see Supplement. 


Garpen Basket. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 34. 
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rated by 4 ch, around the ch. separating the next 5 de., 1 se. on 


the vein between the fifth de. of the next 5 and the first de. of the 
following 5 de. of the preceding round, 1 sc. around the next ch., 


5 ch., 1 de. on the third of 
the 3 ch. considered as 1 
de. in the preceding round. 
Continue to repeat from 
the Ist to the 6th rounds, 
but at every repetition con- 
nect the 13 ch. in the Ist 
round with the middle 
stitch of the following 4th 
ch. scallop, and connect 
with the middle st. of the 
following second ch. scal- 
lop at the end of every 5th 
round. 


Point Lace and Cro- 
chet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked 
with a point lace braid 
consisting of oval figures 
separated by about one- 
fourth of an inch of cord, 
and with fine cotton. To 
make the edging, take two 


ends of braid, and crochet in the following manner: 
lst round.—»* Work 4 de. (double crochet) separated 
by 4 ch. (chain stitch) on the first figure, working the 
first de. at one-third the distance between the ends, 
and the rest at regular intervals, as the illustration 
shows, 4 ch., 2 de, separated by 4 ch. around the cord, 
4 ch., 5 de. separated by 4 ch. at regular intervals on 
? the following figure, 4 ch., 2 de. 
separated by 4 ch. around the 
cord, 4 ch., 4 de. separated by 4 
ch, at regular intervals on the 





Fig. 9.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 
12 Years oLp,—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 
Wirn Cor Parer Parrern.—Price 
25 Cenrs.—(For description see Suppl.) 
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Fig. 1.—Overcoar ror 
Boy rrom 8 tro 10 
Years OLD,—{For pat- 
tern and description see 
Suvpl., No. L, Figs, 1-5.) 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Youne 
Girt.—F ront.—[ For 
Back, see Page 669.] 

For pattern and descrip. see 

Suppl, No, ILL, Figs. 18-28. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 
5 to 12 Years otp.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 9.] —Wirn Cur Paper 
PatrerN.—Price 25 Cents. 
For description sce Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Suir ror Boy rrom 
8 to 10 YxeARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 8.] 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 6-17. 


Fig. 5.—Dress For Fig. 6.—Dress ror CHILD 
Girt FroM 3 To 5 FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
YEARS OLD. For pattern and description 
For description see Supplement, No. X., 
see Supplement. ' igs. 2. 


Fig. 7.—Crioak ror 
GirRL FRoM 8 To 10 
YEaRs op. 
For description 
see Supplement. 
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next figure, leaving one- 
third the distance from 
the farther end free, and 
not yet working off the 
upper vein of the last de. ; 
take the second end of 
braid, and leaving three 
figures at the end, cross 
the next cord over the fol- 
lowing cord of the first 
end as shown by the il- 
lustration, and on the 
fourth figure, beginning 
at one-third the distance 
from the end, work 4 de. 
separated by 4 ch. at reg- 
ular intervals, working off 
the upper vein of the first 
de. together with the up- 
per vein of the last de. 
on the preceding figure, 
4 ch, 2 de. separated 
by 4 ch. around the next 
cord, 4 ch., 5 de. sepa- 
rated by 4 ch. at regular 
intervals on the following 
figure, 4 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 4 ch. around the 
cord, 4 ch., 4 de. sepa- 
rated by 4 ch, at regular 
intervals on the next fig- 
ure, leaving one-third the 
distance from the farther 
end free, take the first 
point lace end, and pass- 
ing over three figures, con- 
tinue repeating from *, 
but at every repetition 
work off the upper vein of 
the last de. of a pattern 
figure together with the upper vein of the first de. of the follow- 
ing pattern figure. 2d round.—Take the upper edge of the work, 
and begin on the first of the three figures left at the beginning of 
the second point lace braid; »* work 1 quince. (quintuple crochet) 
on the middle of the figure, 9 ch., 1 te. (triple crochet) on the same 
figure at one-half the distance to the cord, 9 ch., 9 sl. (slip stitch) 
along the edge of the next figure, 9 ch., 1 te. at about one-fourth 
the distance on the next figure, as the illustration shows, 9 ch., 1 
quince. on the middle of the same figure, continue to repeat from *, 
but at every repetition work off the upper veins of the last quince. of 
one pattern figure and the first quine. of the following pattern figure 
together. 3d round.—Alternately 1 de. on the next st. (stitch) of 
the preceding round, 2 ch., passing over 2 st. 4th round.—1 sl. 
on every st. of the preceding round. When both edges of the 
work are finished, the centres of the pattern figures are worked in 
the following manner: Observing the illustration, work 2 de. sep- 
arated by 3 ch. on the figures following the intersecting cords, 5 
ch., 2 te. separated by 8 ch. on the edge of the next figure, 5 ch., 
2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the figures preceding the intersecting 





Fig. 1.—Vetvet Bonyet. 
For description see Supplement. 





cords, 5 ch., 2 te. sepa- 
rated by 8 ch. on the edge 
of the next figure, 5 ch., 1 
sl. on the first de. of the 
round ; 3 ch. considered as 
1 de., 1 de. on the follow- 
ing fourth st., 1 de. on the 
following third st., five 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 
de. on the following third 
st., then 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing third st., 1 de. on 
the following fourth st., 1 
de. on the following third 
st., five times alternately 
1 ch., 1 de. on the follow- 
ing third st., then 1 sl. on 
the third of the 3 ch. con- 
sidered as 1 de. Cut the 
thread and fasten the end. 


Garden Basket. 
See illustration on page 660. 

Tuts garden basket of 
braided splints is orna- 
mented on the sides with 
a border worked on jute 
in point Russe stitch with 
wool in Oriental colors, 
according to the design 
given by Fig. 34 of the 
present Supplement. The 
border is edged on both 
sides with long button- 
hole stitches, and is rav- 
elled at the lower edge to 
form fringe, with tassels 





st. (stitch). In the first round 
of the first pattern row take 
up the stitches as in ordinary 
Afghan stitch, but in the see: 
ond round alternately work off 
two stitches together, and cro- 
chet 1 ch. (chain stitch), In 
the first round of every fol- 
lowing pattern row take up 1 
st. on every ch, of the preced- 
ing round, and work the sec- 
ond round of every following 
pattern row like the second 
round of the first: Widen 
and narrow in the course of 
the work as the pattern may 
require. (The manner of wid- 
ening and narrowing was fully 
explained in the description of 
Child’s Hood, on page 100, 
Bazar No. 7, of the current 
volume.) Before working the 
border, crochet 1 round on the 
edge of the foundation as 
follows: Alternately 1 sde. 
(short double crochet) on the 
next st. on the edge, 1 ch 
passing over 1 st. 


’ 





Next work 
the 5 inserted rounds across 
the back edge, lengthening 
them gradually from the first, 


which is twenty inches long, 
to the last, which is twenty- 
eight inches long. Ist round. 


—Measure off the distance at 
each side of the middle, and 


a : work alternately 5 st. taken 
of the wool knotted in at Fig. 2.—Vetver Boner. up on the next 5 st. of the 
regular intervals, The For description see Supplement. preceding round, drawing each 
handle is wound with 


colored woollen cords, terminating in tassels as shown by the 
illustration, and the basket is lined with brown carriage leather. 


Border for Towels.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 668. 

Tas design in cross stitch embroidery, which is suitable for 
bordering the ends of towels and for similar purposes, is worked 
on coarse white or écru linen over two threads of the material 
each way, with red and blue embroidery cotton. 


Lady’s Crochet Hood. 
See illustration on page 669. 

Tuts hood is worked with a double thread of white split zephyr 
worsted in a variety of Afghan stitch, and is edged with a border 
of the same worsted, finished with a round of heliotrope filling 
silk. The front edge of the hood is trimmed with loops and balls 
made of white double zephyr worsted, and a bow of heliotrope 
ribbon. Fig. 33, Supplement, gives the pattern of the hood. To 
make it, begin at the middle of the front with a foundation of 16 
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st. out long, and throwing the 
thread over the needle after each, then working off together all the 
stitches and threads on the needle, and 5 ch.; the first stitch of 
every group of 5 is taken up from the same st. as the last of the 
preceding 5. 2d round.—AJternately 1 sc. (single crochet) around 
the middle st. of the next’ ch. scallop, 5 ch. 3d round.—Like the 
preceding round. 4th round.—* Work 1 sc. around the next ch. 
scallop, 2 ch., 6 de. (double crochet) around the following ch. scal- 
lop, 2 ch.; repeat from *. 5th round.—* 1 sec. around the next 
st. of the preceding round, 3 ch., 5 twisted crochet separated by 
1 ch. on the veins between the next 6 de. (to make a twisted cro- 
chet, wind the thread four times loosely around the needle, take 
up a stitch on the vein designated, and then work off together 
stitch and threads), 3 ch.; repeat from * ; hereupon edge the 
hood all around with a border worked by the directions for the 
Ist, 2d, 4th, and 5th of the inserted rounds, and then work 1 round 
with heliotrope filling silk as follows: * 1 sc. around the next se. 
of the preceding round, 6 times alternately 3 ch., 1 se. around the 
vein between the next 2 de.,3 ch.; repeat from *. To make the 
border around the front, work with double zephyr worsted in the 











Fig. 1.—Brier-cotorep Cioran Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Loose Hoopep Croak, Over-Sxrrt, anp Watkina Skier. 
Wrrn Cot Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cenrs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 50-55. 


Fig. 2.—Damask Woot Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Tig. 4.—Puiais ann Ficvrep 
Wootten Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 
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following manner: Ist round.— > 12 ch., 1 ball 
(the ball is made by winding the thread six times 
about one finger, and fastening the loops togeth- 
er on opposite sides with 1 sl.); repeat from >. 
The number of ch, varies with the length of the 
loops by means of which the balls are fastened 
to the hood, the balls at the middle of the front 
being separated by 30 ch. The 2d round is work- 
ed in the same manner, but the balls alternate 
with those of the first round. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XTIL) 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avrtnor or “ Lizzie Lorton or Greyniae,” “ Patria 


Kempawt,” “Tur Atonsment or Leam Donpas,” 
“From Dreams TO WaKING,” ETO. 





CHAPTER III. 
ANTICIPATIONS. 


No, she had not gone this time; and on her 
recovery that good Matilda—who was so much 
better than her husband knew—made light of 
her attack, said it was nothing, and they were not 
to be alarmed. She half rebuked Jane Durns- 
ford for her imprudent admission, but she was 
forced to confess that, yes, the doctor had told 
her something was a little wrong with her heart, 
and that she might die suddenly if she overexcited 
herself, lifted a heavy weight, ran up stairs, got 
into a violent rage, or did any other childish folly 
not very likely from a sedate woman of her age, 
she added, with one of her sweet smiles, which 
were more pathetic than tears. They were not 
to fret or worry about her, she said. Creaking 
wheels last a long while, and she should live to 
look after them all, and see that they got into no 
mischief, for many years to come. They were to 
forget this little alarm that they had had, and 
not let it sadden them. 

And with this she drew Stella to her bosom, 
and gave her hand to Cyril. 

“ Tf only I may see you both happy,” she said, 
tenderly. “I wish that August was nearer,” she 
added, with a smile checked by a sigh. 

“My poor wife!” said Mr. Branscombe. “I 
must read you no more of my poetry. It evi- 
dently stirs you too much. If I had known the 
truth of your state, 1 would have spared you the 
excitement—delightful as it is to me as an artist 
to see how you are moved.” 

“T can always bear your work, dear,” answered 
Mrs. Branscombe, quietly. “I should be sorry to 
lose the pleasure of knowing what you do.” 

“ Yes, it would be a privation for you, my poor 
dear; but if it is bad for you, I must take care 
of you, and not do you harm.” 

In this Mr. Branscombe was for the moment 
both considerate and sincere. He did really 
think that it was a dangerous experiment for 
this poor weak heart to have to listen to his 
halting rhymes and foggy metaphors; and it was 
therefore a sacrifice of self to conscience, of van- 
ity to tenderness, when he said that he would 
give up his recitations because the mental emo- 
tions which they excited were hurtful to the health 
of his good Matilda, But Mrs. Branscombe, for 
all that she accepted her husband’s words as they 
were meant, knew only too well the truth of 
things; and meeting bravely what she knew 
would overtake her, she shook her head in plea- 
sant deprecation, as she answered, 

“ Always well enough to hear you, dear.” 

“ Ah,” he said, smiling, “‘I say you are only a 
child, after all, Matilda. Sweets, sweets, though 
they hurt you. Well, I must ménager for you, 
and not let you be excited beyond what you can 
bear.” 

And with this the matter dropped, and the 
death, which had been so fatally near, faded into 
the background as a grim sentinel ever standing 
between the chamber and the sun, but not ob- 
trusive, nor making his presence distinctly felt. 

The secret, hitherto kept with such care be- 
tween the mistress and the maid, gradually leak- 
ed out; and soon the rumor crept through the 
neighborhood that Mrs. Branscombe of Rose Hill 
was seriously ill,and that her days were number- 
ed, Exaggerations were added, as of course, and 
she was credited with all the diseases possible 
between epilepsy and consumption ; but the main 
fact was unfortunately true, and the world gradu- 
ally came to the knowledge of that which had 
looked it unrecognized in the face for so long. 

“Poor dear sweet Mrs. Branscombe! How 
sorry lam! But if I were Stella, I would throw 
aside everything else, and marry out of hand at 
once,” said Mrs, Latrobe, the handsome, fair-hair- 
ed widow who had been obliged to return, with 
her child, to her old home, the Laurels, where she 
lived under the heavy-handed tutelage of her mo- 
ther, Mrs. Morshead—* that terrible old woman,” 
as she was generally called, and with reason. 

“TIT have not the smallest doubt but that you 
would, Augusta,” said her mother, sourly, in reply. 
“ Between self-willed indulgence and duty there 
is very little question which you would choose.” 

This was a hit at that unfortunate past when 
Augusta had carried her point of marrying Pro- 
fessor Latrobe—a man much older than herself, 
who could make no settlements, and whom she 
did not specially love, but whom, in default of a 
better chance, she accepted and went away with, 
simply to escape from her mother’s intolerable 
tyranny. Now that he had died and left her pen- 
niless, she thought herself bound to return to the 
old bondage ; and, for the sake of her little son 
and his inheritance, she went back to the misery 
of her past, rendered harder to bear b of 


that rare quality in woman, absolute. self-control 
and reasonableness; and what she thought it 
wise to do, that she did in spite of everything, 
disinclination and pain included ; and when it was 
necessary to submit to unpleasantnesses, why, she 
submitted cheerfully, and made the best of them. 

“ But, mother, she has a duty to Cyril Ponsonby 
too,” Augusta said, briskly ; for with all her tact 
and sweetness of temper she held her own against 
her mother. on occasions. She was not rolled 
quite flat, though she was made very smooth. 
“Suppose if that poor dear Mrs. Branscombe 
dies, and Mr. Branscombe does not want Stella 
to marry and leave him—he is quite capable of 
it—what is Cyril to do? Give up his wife and 
happiness for that selfish old fellow ?” 

“What else should he do? What else can 
Stella do but obey her father?” retorted Mrs. 
Morshead. ‘“ What has become of all the filial 
duty and obedience of your modern daughters, I 
wonder? What ought a good girl to do but stay 
with her widowed father and mother? After all 
the trouble and anxiety that you have caused us 
from the hour of your birth up to the very last 
day, it is not much to ask that you should stay 
and attend to us when we get old.” 

“In that case the world would come off but 
oddly,” said Augusta. ‘ Would you let only those 
girls marry where there are many in the family, 
and always keep one as a kind of nest-egg at 
home? Would you never let only daughters 
marry ?” 

“T would at least have them marry men who 
could maintain them like ladies while they lived, 
and leave them a few pounds to keep them out 
of beggary when they died,” said Mrs. Morshead, 
fiercely. “I would not have them first disobey a 
mother, and nearly break her heart by their un- 
dutifulness, and then come back on her with a 
family as the only refuge against the work-house. 
And none but such a foolish, weak old creature 
as I am would put up with it, so I tell you.” 

“ Now, mother, don’t be cross. You know you 
are much happier with me and Tony than you 
would be without us, and you only like to grum- 
ble. But I will not let you scold. It is bad for 
you, and you do not mean it.” 

As she said this Augusta rose from her place, 
giving her mother a nice little pat on her heavy 
old shoulders as she passed her and went out of 
the room just a shade hastily. She was good- 
tempered and she was reasonable, but she had 
nerves and red blood, like any other person, and 
she did not care that her patience should be over- 
heavily taxed. 

Others besides Augusta Latrobe said they wish- 
ed that Stella Branscombe would get married 
now, at once, for every one seemed to feel that 
great dangers threatened her happiness should 
her mother die before that happiness had been 
secured. But though Mrs. Branscombe seriously 
proposed the shortening of the interval, and urged 
the hastening of the marriage by at least six 
weeks, and though, naturally enough, Cyril was 
ready and Stella was not reluctant, yet Mr. Brans- 
combe would not hear of it. He had not written 
his “ Epithalamium” ; his grand Wedding March, 
to be played in the church during the service, 
which was to be choral, was not composed; and 
he was too much occupied with his epic to attend 
to either just yet. And with these all-important 
objections he overruled every suggestion offered, 
and opposed an immovable opposition to his 
wife’s prayer. And when a man talks of his work 
as superior to human happiness, not much good 
is to be done if he has the reins in his own hands, 
and can drive the chariot of life at his pleasure. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Branscombe tried all 
her old arts, hitherto so successful; in vain that 
she sought to guide him in the right way by ten- 
der flatteries, subtle suggestions. He yielded to 
none of them; and even showed signs of seeing 
through the veil which until now had been so 
impenetrable. To paint him to himself as grand, 
magnanimous, semi-divine, should he do this thing 
or that which it was his manifest duty to do, 
though generally efficacious enough as a rule, fail- 
ed now. His pride was bound up with the pro- 
duction of this “ Epithalamium,” which he intend- 
ed to have printed in silver letters on white vel- 
lufn, tied up with silver cord, and distributed to 
all the guests. His heart was set on hearing his 
grand Wedding March played by a good organist, 
whom he would have down from London; and if 
the assembled hearers should not have the good 
taste to tell him that he had equalled Mendels- 
sohn, and perhaps surpassed him, his own knowl- 
edge would supply their deficiency, and he would 
pity their ignorance, not suspect his own short- 
comings. It was too much to expect that he 
would give up all this intellectual splendor, all 
this artistic triumph, merely to satisfy the whim 
of his good Matilda, and let the two trouble- 
some young creatures be married sooner than 
was arranged. The 25th of August had been 
fixed, and the 25th of August it should be; and 
his dear wife only lost her time in trying to bend 
his will. He was resolute, determined, positive ; 
he owed it to himself, his genius, his fame, and 
his child’s glory to be firm in this matter; and 
what he owed to himself he generally paid in 
full. No more need be said—no, not though she 
besought with warmth and strange agitation— 
tears in her eyes and her voice broken, as one ear- 
nestly pleading for a grace that carried with it 
more than appeared in the words. 

It was bad for her to excite herself, her hus- 
band reminded her, with exasperating placidity— 
that placidity which means the very beatitude of 

She must be wiser than this, she must 
indeed! This was more like a hysterical school- 
girl than his good Matilda, who was generally so 





her temporary escape into peace, freedom, and 
affection. 

It was a horrible life. Mrs. Morshead treated 
her as something between a servant and a child, 
and. made her bread very bitter to her. No one 
but herself could have borne it; but then she had 





r ble and easy to manage. And to break 
herself against the rock of his will, for a whim, 
was perfectly impracticable and impossible. How 
absurd! The idea was inadmissible, and she 
need not give herse!f any trouble about the mat- 
ter. His mind was made up, and he could not 
possibly change it to entertain her proposition. 





“ My Epithalamium! my Wedding March! sure- 
ly, Matilda, you, who respect my genius, can not 
advise me to abandon these two great works— 
these immortal monuments to our daughter’s 
name !” 

“T should be very, very sorry, as you know, 
dear,” was her answer; “but they could come 
after, all the same, could they not?” 

“ And lose their point, their life, their meaning, 
their raison d’étre? My good Matilda, how easy 
it is to see that you know nothing of the sacred 
fire, the divine afflatus! Ask a poet to forego 
his theme, his inspiration, ask a musician to al- 
low those harmonious chords vibrating in his 
brain to be forever mute in the strings, and you 
ask him for what is dearer to him than life. Be- 
tween the unnecessary hastening of this marriage 
by six weeks, and the perfection of any two ideas, 
there can be no kind of hesitation; and I must 
say I am a little pained as well as surprised at 
your proposing what is practically artistic sui- 
cide.” 

“But can not you do them now, dear?” she 
asked. ‘“ You would have nearly six weeks from 
now if you would consent to the marriage at the 
beginning of July.” 

“How can I leave my epic to break new 
ground? My good Matilda, what an irrational 
scheme! The inspiration that is in me now 
might never return if once checked. Genius is 
not like a loaf of bread, my poor wife. You can 
not cut your slice, then lay it aside for to-day to 
find it serviceable in the cupboard when you want 
it to-morrow. You must catch the divine fire as 
it flows, or rather, I should say, burns. If I were 
to give up my epic, it would remain forever a 
fragment—a colossal fragment, truly, but one that 
would fill the world with a sense of loss, that 
would be a loss to humanity at large, in that it 
had never been finished and perfected.” 

“Ts it really impossible?” she asked again. 
“With your facility, could you not force yourself 
to return to the old strain ?” 

“No,” he answered, shortly. ‘“ What you are 
pleased to call my facility is in point of fact only 
the rush and swirl and outpour of genius. I could 
not force myself to that which comes unbidden, 
like the winds of the morning, the zephyr of the 
evening. And,” he added, peevishly, dropping 
his grand manner for colloquial terseness, “I 
shall not try.” 

With this the conversation ended. There was 
no good in wounding her husband’s vanity with- 
out result; and Mrs. Branscombe had always 
known when the next step would be just the step 
too far, and how to hark back gracefully over a 
shaky bit of ground already traversed. Had not 
her whole life been passed in the exercise of this 
delicate discrimination—this tact that was almost 
like second-sight ?—in removing sticks and straws 
out of his way, so that he should have smooth 
walking, no matter whose feet were torn ?—in 
making him hagpy and contented through his 
vanity, rather than suffering that vanity to lead 
him into follies abroad because wounded and neg- 
lected at home? It was only one among thou- 
sands of the examples with which her days were 
full; yet this was the hardest of all. She would 
have given all that she possessed in life to have 
hastened this marriage, and to have known that 
Stella’s happiness was secure. But she was pow- 
erless when it came to a real collision of will be- 
tween her and herhusband. When he ruled “ No,” 
her “ Yes” was nowhere; and what she could not 
win by management she could not obtain by force 
of decision. 

“Your father will not consent, my darling,” 
she said to her daughter when she came back 
from her useless errand. “He has set his heart 
on this poem and Wedding March, and it would 
pain him so much if he did not have them ready 
for the day. He says he can not possibly do them 
before the 25th of August, and you know how 
much he holds by his work. We can not say 
anything when he puts forth this plea.” 

Mrs. Branscombe said all this quite quietly and 
naturally; but she did not look at her daughter 
while she spoke. She found it difficult to uphold 
the claims of a bit of wordy jingle and ungram- 
matical music before those of human life and 
happiness. 

“Dear papa, how good and kind he is to take 
so much trouble!” said Stella, simply. “Iam so 
grateful to him, and I am sure they will be grand ; 
but I wish that he could have got them done ear- 
lier. Not that I care about marrying sooner for 
myself, darling, but you seem to wish it so much, 
and so does poor Cyril; but, after all, perhaps 
papa knows best.” 

“ He generally does,” said Mrs. Branscombe. 

She had brought up her daughter in this faith, 
and she upheld it even at this moment. 

“ And then, if you are not so well as you ought 
to be, I do not care to leave you a minute sooner 
than I must,” continued Stella, lovingly, putting 
her arms round her mother’s neck. “It will be 
bad enough when it comes, though I do love Cyr- 
il so dearly—oh! you know that. But if I could 
have married and settled here in Highwood, quite 
close to you, so that I could have seen you every 
day and all day long, how nice that would have 
been! How I wish I could, mother!” 

“So do I, my darling,” answered her mother. 
“ But it is the law of life. We mothers have to 
give up our children—our sons to the world, and 
our daughters to husbands. It can not be help- 
ed. It is the price that we pay for the glory 
and delight of maternity.” 

“It is a dreadful pity, all the same,” said Stella. 

“Will you say that to Cyril, my pretty ?” ask- 
ed her mother, playfully. “ Or is it only to please 
the old mother ?” ¥ 

The girl laughed her denial, and kissed her 
mother’s beating throat. How it beat! How 
hard and heavy and full and quick were those 
hammer-like throbs! Was this part of the ter- 
rible presage? She did not say what she thought, 
but she clung to her mother very tenderly as she 
answered : 





“T love Cyril better than my life, mother; but 
he knows how much I love you and papa too; 
and he is such a dear, good boy !—he is not jea- 
lous.” 

“Who is not jealous?” asked Cyril, coming 
through the open window from the lawn. 

“You,” said Stella, smiling all over her face 
as if a sunbeam had crossed it. 

“T have no cause,” he answered. “If I had, 
I do not say what I would be. I do not think I 
should be generous enough to like to divide your 
affections, even if you wished it. But I can not 
imagine that. What made you say that I was 
not jealous ?” 

There was just a dash of uneasiness in his 
voice ; something that was not quite like Cyrii’s 
usual richness and roundness of confidence in 
himself and fortune. 

“Jealous of papa and mamma,” said Stella, 
again kissing her mother. 

He drew a deeper breath, 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, no, I am not likely 
to be jealous of them. That would be absurd, 
and bad form too.” 

“You have no reason to be,” said Mrs. Brans- 
combe, quietly. “The child loves you as much 
as the most exigeant lover in the world need de- 
sire. Never forget that, Cyril. She loves you 
with her whole heart and soul.” 

The mother spoke tremulously; and as she 
spoke, the tears came for the second time to-day 
into her mild, patient eyes, 

“Dearest mother! My own dear, darling mo- 
ther !” said Stella, fondly. 

“She does not love me less for loving you so 
much,” said Cyril, also fondly; but why this sud- 
den sadness? this under-current of pain? this 
strange sense of shadow in the cloudless sky ? 
Ah! he forgot she, this dear mother, was ill; it 
was her failing health that had touched her nerves, 
ant made her so much more sensitive than she 
use! to be. “And whatever happens,” he con- 
tinued, meaning Stella’s marriage and consequent 
departure from home, “she will always love you 
just as much as she does now. One love does 
not drive out another, and her heart is large 
enough to hold the two.” 

“You answer for me very confidently,” said 
Stella, forcing a laugh ; and the mother also forced 
a laugh in concert, so that the sudden shadow 
passed, and the under-current of pain was lost in 
the ripple of the smiling surface, And then Cyr- 
il and Stella went out into the garden, where 
they spent nine-tenths of their time, and once 
more found paradise and security beneath the 
spreading branches of the old cedar on the lawn. 

“If only Fred would have consented !” replied 
Mrs. Branscombe, looking after them sadly. “ If 
I could but see her safe, and feel sure that she 
would not have to live as I have lived! O that 
God may give me strength to carry me over these 
coming weeks, so that I may live till I have seen 
her safe!” 

Would she? When Colonel Moneypenny ask- 
ed Dr. Quigley, as they came out of church the 
Sunday after the rumor crept about, how he 
really thought Mrs. Branscombe was, and was it 
true that she was in a very bad way, and might 
reckon up the weeks she had to live on her fin- 
gers, the doctor, who liked her, looked more 
“than professionally grave as he answered, “ It is 
impossible to limit the recuperative power of na- 
ture, but if she does not get better soon, we may 
prepare for her being much worse.” And this, 
from a man so cautious and cheery as the doctor, 
was almost as bad as a sentence of death. 

It was indeed doubtful if she would last over 
these three intervening months. That aneurism 
was certainly not decreasing ; it was scarcely sta- 
tionary; and she had a cough, which was about 
the worst thing she could have in the present 
circumstance. It shook her to pieces, as Jane 
Durnsford said, and made her often feel as if this 
was indeed death. She was, too, evidently anx- 
ious about something, though no one could im- 
agine what it was. There was nothing new or 
strange save this marriage, which she had sanc- 
tioned and desired with all her heart. So why 
should she be anxious, they asked, one of anoth- 
er, and no one knew exactly what to answer. No 
one knew the secret of her thoughts, not even 
Jane Durnsford, who had known that other secret 
so long. But every one felt that something was 
underneath the smooth appearance of things, and 
that sweet, patient, gentle Mrs. Branscombe—that 
good Matilda—had some kind of unspoken trouble 
which did not tend to make her present precari- 
ous state of health more re-assuring. 

The first fear past, things gradually slipped 
back into their old groove. All was just as it 
had ever been, save that Stella hung about her 
mother more tenderly than before, anticipated her 
wishes with more of the prescience of love, and, 
for all that she was in one sense absorbed by 
Cyril, seemed to live more and more in her mo- 
ther’s life; that Cyril was even more contented, 
more gentle, more loving, and more considerate 
than he had ever been—and he had always been 
“such a dear boy to me,” as she used to say; and 
that Mr. Branscombe prefaced his perpetual re- 
quirements with: If you feel well enough, my 
good Matilda, if it will not tire you too much, 
my poor wife, will you come into my elegant 
studio, and give me your time, your mental en- 
ergies, your attention, your very life’s blood, by 
listening to the poorest trash that ever dribbled 
from a human brain, with the understanding that 
you are to applaud and find it all supreme? 

This weight was laid on her as heavily as be- 
fore; and what a terrible weight it was! Who 
that has not known can estimate the pain of this 
awakening from the loveliest dream of romance 
that ever gilded maiden fancy, into the most 
meagre prose of reality by which wifely knowl- 
edge was disenchanted—finding the man whom 
she had believed to be a genius nothing but a 
wind-bag ; finding the nature which she had be- 
lieved to be chivalrous and exalted, selfish and 
vain and mean ; finding the man to be simply a 
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mask; yet freed to live as if she still believed 
in the deptl of the shallowness so sorrowfully 
gauged; fowed to pretend that she found his 
verses poetry, his music melody, his paintings 
art; forced to give her life in transcribing and 
her strength in praising things which were not 
worth the paper on which they were written! And 
she, naturally the soul of truth, to live with the 
oppressive snowledge of her own life-long decep- 
tion and his substantial worthlessness, yet to be 
unable to tell the terrible secret to a living being 
—to be almost afraid and ashamed to confess it 
to herself! 

No wonder that her nerves and heart had given 
way under the strain; that nature had avenged 
herself on the strength by which she had been 
coerced. 

This, then, was why Mrs. Branscombe yearned 
so ardently to live till she had seen Stella safely 
married. She knew what her own existence had 
been as the moral sacrifice, the intellectual vic- 
tim of her husband ; and she feared that he would 
take her child as he had taken her, and make a 
second sacrifice when the first was exhausted. 
Should she, the mother, die before her daughter 
was safe under the protection of Cyril as her 
husband, she feared that the marriage would be 
broken off that Stella might be kept at home to 
be the companion of her father. Unable to rise 
to the dignity of unselfishness, or to bear the ennai 
of his loss and loneliness, he would take the girl’s 
happiness as the cushion for his own, and break 
her heart and Cyril’s that he might have some one 
to whom to read his epic and play over his latest 
nocturne. And then Stella would find out the 
true nature of this idolized father of hers, whom 
now she believed flawless and touched with a 
spiritual grace beyond that of the common race 
of men, 

All this was just what no one in the whole world 
suspected. Theirs had always passed for one of 


, the happiest marriages which the mind of man 


could conceive or the heart of woman desire. 
Their tastes, their souls, their character, were all 
twins one with the other, according to the gener- 
al belief of society; and had any one at High- 
wood been told that Mrs. Branscombe was liter- 
ally dying of her husband's artistic elegance— 
dying of his odes and his canzonets, his operettas 
and his pictures—it would have been as if he had 
been told of an ugly miracle whereby beauty had 
suddenly become foulness, and truth had crumbled 
down into falsehood. 

But it would not have been believed. Mrs. 
Branscombe had kept the secret too well to give 
the smallest loop-hole of suspicion, even to Dr. 
Quigley, even to poor Durnsford. She had mar- 
ried with the fullest faith in love and sentiment, 
and with the principle superadded of the strict- 
est wifely duty. This wifely duty included in 
her mind absolute self-surrender and devotion. 
The wife of a criminal should stand by him in 
the dock ; the wife of a sham should hide her 
knowledge of the mask, and maintain the integ- 
rity of the thing represented only, not existing. 
Life-long deception for the maintenance of a hus- 
band’s undeserved repute was a sorrow truly, but 
no sin—a strain, but no crime. A woman’s con- 
science knew no higher virtue than conjugal de- 
votion, and a mother’s duty was involved in band- 
aging her children’s eyes, and bringing them up 
in blind worship of their paternal wind-bag. On 
this principle she had acted, in this practice lived ; 
but the terrible tension told at last, and had Dr. 
Quigley known all, he would have said, “ The 
wonder is, not that there is aneurism of the heart, 
but that it did not develop earlier, and that it 
has lasted so long.” 


nd 


CHAPTER IV. 
FULFILLMENT. 


Sretta had two especial friends at Highwood 
—Augusta Latrobe and Hortensia Lyon. They 
were friends fulfilling very different functions, 
and of a very unequal calibre one from the oth- 
er. Mrs. Latrobe, though still young, had leaped 
the gulf which separates maidenhood from wo- 
manhood, and was therefore the denizen of an 
unknown country, and so far somewhat of a 
stranger to her former playfellows ; while Hor- 
tensia was a girl like Stella herself, and stood on 
the same plane and platform. 

For all that, Augusta was, perhaps, really the 
favorite; and Stella usually gave good heed to 
what the bright-tempered, fair-haired, reasonable 
widow said to her. She felt that Augusta spoke 
from a broader view of things, a wider horizon, 
and that she had a clearer knowledge of life. 
Had she not been married for six years, living 
out of Highwood and in the heart of London so- 
ciety? Of course, then, she knew life better 
than a country girl who had never left home pos- 
sibly could; and, as was said, for the most part 
Stella gave heed to her, and respected her under- 
standing. 

But not this time. How, indeed, could she? 
When Augusta came up to Rose Hill, and grave- 
ly proposed to the girl that she should marry Cyr- 
il Ponsonby—secretly if need be, but at once— 
it nearly brought about a quarrel between the 
two, so great was the girl’s horror and surprise 
at a proposition which seemed to her the very 
acme of indelicacy. 

“Why should I marry secretly and at once, 
when I am so soon to be Cyril’s wife in the face 
of the world and without deceit ?” she asked, in- 
dignantly. 

“There are many things which women can ad- 
vise girls to do, yet not be able to give all the 
reasons,” was Augusta's tranquil answer. “If 
you were wise, you would take my advice and act 
on it.” 

“ But, Augusta, what would my father and mo- 
ther say to such an extraordinary thing?” said 
Stella, opening her beautiful eyes to their widest. 
“What would Cyril himself think of it? He 
would be as shocked as I myself.” 


“Time would show,” answered Augusta, sen- 
tentiously. ‘ My advice is good, and I know what 
I am saying.” 

“You are generally not so mysterious,” said 
Stella, trying to laugh the whole thing into vapor. 

“You need not treat it lightly,” returned her 
friend, gravely. “Iam mysterious, if you like to 
say so, but I am awfully in earnest.” 

“Then give me some reason—tell me why,” 
was Stella’s rejoinder. 

“Shall 1? Are you sensible enough to hear 
the truth ?” 

“T think so,” she said. “I care more for the 
truth, however unpleasant, than for pretty pre- 
tenses.” 

“ Well, then, listen. Suppose your mother dies. 
You know she is in bad health, and may; so why 
do you shrink, and say, ‘Oh, Augusta!’ as if I had 
said something monstrous and impossible? Well, 
suppose she dies, then your marriage will be de- 
layed, Heaven knows how long; and you never 
know what may happen when once these things 
are put off.” 

“Tt would be such a sorrow,” said Stella, her 
eyes full of tears, “ that I could easily give up my 
own happiness for a little while. I do not think 
I should care much for myself at all if I lost her.” 

“ And Cyril?” 

“ Cyril would feel with me—I am sure of that.” 

“ And go to India without you ?” 

“If necessary, yes; but it would not be neces- 
sary. I could be married quietly, without parade 
or fuss, even if such a dreadful thing had hap- 
pened. But I can not bear to discuss the proba- 
bility, Augusta. It is too dreadful.” 

“And if your father objected to the mar- 
riage ?” continued Augusta, not heeding Stella’s 
disclaimer, 

“ He would not.” 

“In that case the argument goes for nothing ; 
but if he did, would you give up Cyril?” 

“ Augusta, how cruel you are to-day! How do 
I know what I would do ?” said Stella, with a cer- 
tain look of terror breaking through the mourn- 
fulness on her face. 

“Oh, I see! you would give up Cyril,” said 
Mrs. Latrobe, tranquilly. 

“Tf papa wanted me to stay with him for a lit- 
tle while to comfort him, it would be my duty, 
even if I had to put off my marriage for a few 
months,” 

“ And if he wanted you to break it off alto- 
gether? Are you prepared to make that sacri- 
fice too, Stella ?” 

“ He would not ask me,” she answered. 

Mrs. Latrobe gave an odd kind of smile. 

“You are just like all the rest,” she said— 
“afraid of being pinned to a point. Well! re- 
member that I counsel you to marry now at once, 
without fuss, and even secretly, if need be.” 

“ And make my happiness out of my mother’s 
chance of dying? Augusta, how dare you advise 
such a thing? It seems to me almost like mur- 
der—like killing her for my own advantage.” 

Augusta Latrobe slightly shrugged her shoul- 
ders. They were broad, finely modelled, and as 
white and smooth as ivory beneath her dress. 

“ My dear,” she said, “I have as much senti- 
ment as any one need have, but I have flung 
overboard all superfluity. I find life a tight pat- 
tern at the best; and I think the wisest thing we 
can do is to make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible. Analyze what I have said, and what 
harm is there in it? Only a very necessary pre- 
caution against possible disappointment, like set- 
tlements against your husband’s possible ill con- 
duct in money when you marry. You believe in 
Cyril; but you will have settlements all the same 
as if you had not a particle of trustinhim. You 
put your happiness into his hands, but you pro- 
tect yourself by all the power of the law against 
his dishonor. So you believe in your father’s 
unselfishness and your mother’s immortality, but 
I for one think you would be wise to secure your- 
self against a possible disappointment in the one, 
and sorrow from the other.” 

“You and I see things differently,” said Stella. 
“T could not act in this way. It would be too 
cold-blooded.” 

“Yes, that is just it. It would be rational; 
and reason always is cold-blooded,” said Augusta. 

“We need not be all reason; we must have a 
little sentiment—a little feeling,” Stella returned. 

“ Ah, my dear, a very little is enough, I assure 
you, Reason carries the heaviest metal, and goes 
the farthest way, believe me. If you had the 
brains I have always thought you had, you would 
let me persuade you; and you would be Cyril 
Ponsonby’s wife before the week was out.” 

“ Now do not let us talk of it any more,” said 
Stella, hastily. “I ought to be very angry with 
you, but I know that you mean well, and have 
spoken for my good; and I can not be vexed. 
But, indeed, dear Augusta, I am pained. I did 
not think you would have said all this.” 

“You are a good little goose,” said Augusta, 
kindly. “I have said my say, discharged my 
conscience, 80 now we will let the matter drop. 
You value sentiment, you see, and I go in for 
common-sense. We will see which wins in the 
end. Now take me into your conservatory, like 
a love. I hear you have the most magnificent 
lapigeria in all Highwood, and my mother said I 
was to be sure and see it, and ask your gardener 
how he has managed to cultivate such a beauty.” 

“You may ask, but he will not tell,” said Stella, 
as lightly as she could speak. ‘ Mason has his 
secrets of cultivation, which he tells to no one, 
not even to us.” 

“What is his price?” said Augusta, with un- 
moved placidity. “Every one has his or her 
price.” 

“ Augusta, what an awful principle!” cried 
Stella. 

“Truth always is awful, dear, to those who 
have not learned his lessons by heart. Then it 
becomes commonplace, and ceases to terrify,” 
said Augusta. And with this the two went out 





and Stella wondered if she should ever again 
love her friend as much as she once did, or for- 
get the painful impression made on her by to- 
day’s talk. 

And as they went into the greenhouse they 
fell upon Cyril in the full freedom of prospective 
sonship, smoking his cigar among the flowers, 
tobacco being good against the green fly and the 
red spider. 

While looking at the flowers Augusta managed 
to get a few paces apart with Cyril. Really she 
scarcely knew why she took all this trouble, and 
bothered herself about these young people and 
their concerns, What could it matter to her 
whether they married now or not? Only she was 
good-natured, and did not like to think that they 
would be made miserable, Still, half despising 
herself and half deprecating her own solicitude, 
she did what she could; so, bending over a fine 
petunia, which she affected to praise, and did not 
see, she said, in a low voice, to Stella’s lover : 

“Mr. Ponsonby, why don’t you give up all the 
finery of your wedding, and get it over at once 
while Mrs. Branscombe is alive, and well enough 
to go toit? Take my advice, and marry the first 
day you can.” 

And before Cyril could answer, or had recover- 
ed from his astonishment, she had joined Stella 
over the lapigeria, and was lost in amazement at 
the size of the flowers and the brilliancy of the 
color. 

But Cyril mentally said to himself, “ What a 
thorough woman that is! what a good-hearted 
darling !” and felt a strange impulse of friendship 
to her as the one woman who had interested her- 
self in his love and Stella’s. 

Once again the family was assembled in the 
drawing-room after dinner, as before, to listen to 
more lines added to that interminable epic, which 
grew and grew like a mushroom in the night, or 
like that fish in the Arabian tales which threat- 
ened to fill the world with its appalling immensi- 
ty. The sacred fire burned with terrible fervor 
at this moment, and the divine afflatus was 
breathed out in a surprisingly shrill and prolonged 
note. And yet, the other side of contempt being 
pity, it was almost pathetic to see the intense 
satisfaction felt by the author of this hopeless 
stuff, and how sincerely assured he was both of 
his own genius and the world’s illimitable gain 
in his works. 

They were sitting now in the half-circle of es- 
tablished custom. Mr. Branscombe was at the 
outer edge in the stately carved arm-chair, which 
combined ease with dignity, and had the air of a 
drawing-room throne. His right hand fell over 
the lion’s head that formed the finish of the arm ; 
his left held his precious manuscript. His scent- 
ed locks, black, and glossy with crafty pomades 
warranted not to dye, only to preserve, were art- 
fully disposed in well-arranged layers to hide the 
tell-tale thinning tracts; his pointed beard and 
well-arranged mustache were treated with the 
same care as his hair; his evening dress was of 
faultless elegance, save, perhaps, for more jewel- 
ry than was permissible by the strictest canons 
of taste, but the gold of his heavy florid chain 
combined well with that narrow line of purple- 
blue beneath his waistcoat which suggested a 
ribbon of merit modestly hidden ; his handsome 
face, with its thin, high, razor-edged nose, loosely 
curved mobile lips, fine eyes, and clear, transpar- 
ent skin, was as sensitive as it was conscious ; he 
looked the ideal of a former beauty man turned 
poet and artist in his latter maturity—he was 
Adonis aging into a gentleman-like Jupiter—Alci- 
biades developing into Plato. 

His wife sat next him, in a smaller, less stately, 
less throne-like chair. His sense of fitness was 
so keen that he would have thought it a want of 
delicacy on her part, a something that savored 
of strong-mindedness and conjugal rebellion, had 
she taken for her seat a chair resembling his. 
She might be queen where he was king, but she 
was queen in a minor degree, standing always on 
the step below his throne. 

Cyril and Stella sat on the sofa, half facing 
these two, leaving room for a Florentineg,marble 
table by Mr. Branscombe’s side, where he could 
place his sheets as he finished them, or refresh 
himself with eau sucrée &@ fleur @orange—a bev- 
erage which greatly pleased him, and which he 
recommended to all his friends as a discovery 
made by himself alone. 

So the time passed. At every four or five lines 
Mr. Branscombe interrupted his reading, which 
was of the sonorous and artificial kind, that he 
might appeal to his good Matilda for praise and 
confirmation. 

“That is a fine example of alliteration, is it 
not, Matilda?” he said, as he broke off in the 
middle of a sentence to call her attention to the 
epithet “leafy-fingered Flora, flooding fields with 
summer sowing.” “I flatter myself this has the 
true Shakspearean ring,” he said again, by way 
of commentary, when he had half sung, half 
chanted, these lines : 


“Can honor dwell in thick-skinned caitiff breasts, 
Or pure refinement where gross usage reigns ?” 


“ Has Keats ever produced an image more pure- 
ly Greek and sensuous than this?” was his next 
interruption, when he came to a Hymn of Maid- 
ens, sung in strophe and antistrophe to celebrate 
the victory of their fellow-countrymen—which 
victory he described as the dashing of young 
eagles against the storm-clouds in a murky sky, 
while the maids themselves were white doves 
fluttering in the sunshine. How the dashing of 
young eagles against the storm-clouds could do 
any good by way of dispersion he omitted to state. 
Such poetry as his does not concern itself with 
the facts of natural history; and versified mete- 
orology is notoriously free from fetters. 

It was these interruptions and perpetual ap- 
peals to attention—these incessant bids for ad- 
miration—which made the torture of these read- 
ings to Mrs. Branscombe. Had her husband been 





into the garden on their way to the greenhouse, 





content to read on and on, as some men do, need- 


ing no more than the mere appearance of atten- 
tion, with sometimes a word of praise judiciously 
interjected when a pause naturally came, and it 
was only common politeness to fill it, she could 
have borne it bravely. She would have thought 
out her own thoughts, and been no more disturb- 
ed by the monctony of her husband’s voice than 
by the sough of the wind among the trees, or the 
falling of the cascade behind the house. But this 
perpetual demand, this ceaseless strain, made the 
whole thing a fatiguing exercise, and one that ex- 
hausted her even more than bodily exertion. And 
it was one that habit and custom, instead of soft- 
ening, rendered only the more difficult. 

Cyril and Stella were not thus appealed to, and 
therefore had nothing to bear. They made the 
dumb audience of whose sympathies the poet was 
sure ; but that good Matilda was the chorus whose 
voice must be heard, and whose heart must run 
along the line taken by the actors. Those two 
silly young people might listen or not, as they 
chose, for all the attention paid to them by Mr. 
Branscombe. So long as they behaved them- 
selves with outward decorum, did not giggle, nor 
whisper, nor shuffle with their feet, nor make any 
kind of stir or noise, they might talk together 
by eyes and little gestures, by happy smiles and 
mutual understanding, all in the foolish way of 
lovers, and earn no rebuke for unbecoming con- 
duct. And as they did thus occupy themselves, 
each would have been hard put to it to say dis- 
tinctly what all this monotonous recitation was 
about, though Stella thought that papa looked 
very elegant and handsome and superior—that 
his white hands were as beautiful as a woman’s, 
that his face was the most graceful and gentle- 
man-like imaginable, and that the whole thing, 
from the well-arranged curl on his forehead to 
the small slim foot in blue silk socks and patent- 
leather shoes with broad ribbon bows, resting in 
a picturesque attitude on the crimson velvet foot- 
stool, was of the highest order of art that could 
be seen. 

Perhaps Cyril would have preferred a general 
conversation, or, better still, that happy garden 
where he found his Paradise and made his Love’s; 
and Stella would have followed his lead had he 
been able to give it; but of course that was only 
naughtiness, and had to be suppressed even from 
each other. It was her father who was boring 
him, and to whom she herself was giving only a 
fragmentary attention, listening with her ears, 
but not with her heart; and ier father was al- 
most as sacred to Cyril as to Stella herself. 

The three listeners were wonderfully quiet, 
and, by a strange chance, Mr. Branscombe had 
forgotten to interrupt himself or stir them up 
for the last run of at least twenty minutes. The 
evening was sweet and still; the light was grad- 
ually waning. Booming beetles and silent, ghost- 
ly miller-moths flew past the open window across 
the fragrant lawn; bats darted in slender lines 
of sudden darkness against the sky; the owls be- 
gan to hoot in the woods; the last notes of the 
birds came in fitful signals sleepily from among 
the trees, and a nightingale was giving out his 
song ; the stars were just beginning to shine in the 
darkening blue, where the crescent moon showed 
her silver streak ; and the voice reciting that in- 
terminable epic became more and more monoto- 
nous in its artificial strain, more and more con- 
ducive to slumber, like the rustling of the wind 
in a corn field or the falling plash of water, when 
suddenly Mr. Branscombe interrupted himself with 
a short, sharp jerk. 

“Why, Matilda, I do believe you are asleep,” 
he cried, angrily, in a shrill, high-pitched voice. 

“No, dear; no, I am not!’ she answered, start- 
ing and raising herself. “No, I am not,” she 
said again, with a strange expression of terror 
and disturbance in her face. 

She sat up in her chair, and looked round the 
room as if she saw nothing of what she looked 
at, but did see more than was there. With both 
hands she pushed the hair off her face in a be- 
wildered way, gave a deep sigh, and shuddered 
as she had shuddered once before ; then she flung 
up her arms with a piercing shriek, and fell back 
in her chair—dead! The aneurism had done its 
work, and that sharp, sudden awakening from 
her drowsy slumber had been the last strain which 
the dilated vessel would bear. She was dead: 
her husband’s poetry had at last killed her. 

(fo BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER L 
AFTER TWELVE YEARS. 


Arter twelve years—twelve eventful years in 
the history of the world! Years of war and 
peace, of gain and loss, of change, and sunshine 
and storm. In India, the last fires of the Muti- 
ny had been stamped out. In Abyssinia, the 
taking of Magdala had been followed by the 
tragic death of King Theodore. 

Nearer home, the French and Sardinian armies 
had won back the Lombard provinces, and Vie- 
tor Emanuel had become King of Italy. But 
the war between France and Prussia, the fall of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, the rise of the German 
Empire, were yet to come. On the other hand, 
some bloodless changes had happened which, al- 
though they left the political map of Europe un- 
altered, may be said in another sense to have 
revolutionized the map of the whole world. Cities 
the most distant, nationalities the most diverse, 








had been brought together by a net-work of rails 
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and wires; while the 
Mont Cenis Tannel, the 
Suez Canal, and the 
Atlantic cable had 
abolished the natural 
boundaries of mount- 
ain and desert and sea. 

Such, in outline,were 
the main events that 
marked the procession 
of those twelve years 
across the stage of his- 
tory. Upon that minor 
stage occupied by the 
personages with whose 
fortunes we are here 
concerned no startling 
changes, whether for 
good or ill, have mean- 
while taken place. 
With Lancelot and 
Winifred the course 
of true love has run 
with a smoothness that 
sets the time-honored 
proverb at defiance. 
Blessed in their home, 
in their children, in 
each other, they are 
happy themselves, and 
a source of happiness 
to those around them. 
Under their beneficent 
rule a flourishing col- 
ony has sprung up on 
Burfield Moor. Con- 
sisting at first of only 
the church, schools, 
vicarage, and about a 
score of cottages, the 
new district has, dur- 
ing these twelve years, 
assumed the aspect of 
a large though scat 
tered village,and num- 
bers a population of 
some eight hundred 
souls, It would be too 
much to say that all 
the “dark folk” have 
become members of 
this decent communi- 
ty. Many of the old 
stock are still unre- 
claimed ; and not even 
Mr. Pennefeather, 
whose success has al- 
ready surpassed his 
own warmest hopes, 
anticipates that he 
shall live to see the 
day when the Plants 
and” Stanways will 
leave off poaching 
and pilfering, and set- 
tle down into respect- 
ible renf and tax pay- 
ers like the rest. Mr. 
Pennefeather, it is 
needless to add, is the 
most devoted, the most 
earnest, of north-coun- 
try parsons. That 
which his hand finds 
to do he does with all 
his might; and his 
might,-both physically 
and morally, is great- 
er than the might of 
most men. It is, at 
all events, adequate to 
that work which is the 
labor and the crown of 
his life. 

As for Mrs. Penne- 
feather, she says her- 
self that she is too 
happy. Her children 
flourish in the free air 
of the moor; and her 
two elder boys, having 
won their scholarships 
at school, are now 
graduating at Cam- 
bridge. The “ baby,” 
long since deposed by 
newer claimants to 
that title, is at Rugby. 
The “baby” is Lady 
jvackenbury’s espe- 
cial protégé, and owes 
his school expenses to 
her bounty. In the 
mean while, Mrs. Pen- 
nefeather, having now 
as many sixpences a 
year to spend as she 
likes, is, in her way, as 
active and helpful as 
Mr. Pennefeather him- 
self. Her way, too, is 
a very pleasant way. 
Her sympathies are 
quick, and she has “a 
hand open as day for melting charity.” It is, 


after all, not wonderful if her genial nature | 


should command more ready love than the 
sterner virtues of her husband. She is still, 


despite time and altered circumstances, Lady | 


Irackenbury’s dearest friend; and to Lady 
Brackenbury she has confided something of the 
plot of that yet unwritten novel which is to show 
the world how well she can write under the bur- 
den of prosperity. 

The BrackenDurys during these twelve years 
have lived principally at Brackenbury Court, on 
their own lands and among their own people. 
They sometimes travel for a couple of months in 
the autumn, and it is their habit to spend a few 


weeks every season at some London hotel; .but | 
they have no town house, and not till their chil- | 
dren are of-an age to go into society do they pro- | 
pose to indulge in that expensive luxury. The | 


world—or that small, self-constituted body which 
calls itself the world—wonders why Lord Brack- 
enbury does go little with his wealth. He keeps 
a sufficient establishment, it is true ; he entertains, 
not extravagantly, but hospitably; he fills his 
house now and then for a few weeks with visit- 
ors; he subscribes liberaily to the hunt and the 


local charities ; but he does not spend his money | 


80 freely as “the world” conceives it should be 
spent by a nobleman with £20,000 a year to his 
rent-roll, Lord and Lady Everton of Toffee, who, 


it is well known, are no richer than the Bracken- 
burys, give twice as many dinner parties ; and the 
princely hospitalities of Mr. Fink and Countess 
Castelrosso are the glory of the county. Balls, 
hunt breakfasts, picnics, garden parties, private 
theatricals, are the atmosphere in which that 
popular couple live and have their being. Who, 
up in the “north countree” ever thought of giv- 
ing a daylight ball, with a dancing floor laid down 
upon the lawn, till this beautiful American came 
from the far west to teach our English country 
gentlefolk how to enjoy the good the gods pro- 
vide them? Who ever before invited two hun- 
dred people to a Twelfth-night feast, and enter- 
tained them with a masque of Ben Jongon’s jn 9 


hall lighted by fifty torch-bearers in the costume 
of old English beef-eaters? Who ever had the 
French actors down from London, or engaged a 
military band a dozen times in the course of the 
year ? Why, asked “the world,” why did not the 
Brackenburys follow this admirable example, and 
do something really enterprising for society in 
general ? 

What the werld did not know, and did not 
even guess, was that Lancelot Brackenbury still 
looked upon himself as “a steward.” A steward 
he had called himself that evening when Mr. 
Marrables carried his point, twelve years and 
more ago; and a steward, in his heart of hearts, 
he still deemed himself, That more than seven- 


Five years after that 
him—seen him face t 
alive then; why sho 
Come what might, L: 
believe that he was li 
dead, 

It was a subject up 
seldom spoke. His 
her at the first, that 
truth met Cuthbert Bi 
great eruption. Bub! 
of it, and when the P 
out and questioned, 
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should hav4 
ance weigh 
after that 
him face t 





ERMS AT PLAY.—[See Pace 666.] 


iy since his brother’s 
him not one jot. 
arance he had seen 
the flesh. He was 
not be alive now? 
ould never cease to 
he knew him to be 


ph he and Winifred 
ee had so impressed 
ved he had in very 
ry that night of the 
othing more came 
family were sought 
questioning proved 


fruitless, then Winifred began to think that, in 
the excitement of the moment, her husband had 
been mistaken. As for Mr. Fink, he treated the 
whole thing as an illusion, He also saw the man, 
and he would not admit that there was any ground, 
| however slight, for Lord Brackenbury’s idée fize. 
| The man was a big, rough, common-looking man, 
no more like the lost lord than he was himself 
| like Hercules. So, by-and-by, finding that his 
| wife and his only witness were both incredulous, 
| Lancelot dropped the subject, and Winifred hoped, 
| after a while, that he had forgotten it. But he 
| never forgot it ; and his conviction never wavered. 


And now Lancelot and Winifred have been | Time has dealt tenderly with this Winifred whom | and a gentleman comes ac 
Cochrane was fain to admire when | through the open window. 


| twelve years married; and twelve years and six 


months have passed since Mr, Marrables prevail- | she fed her pigeons in the court-yard at Langtrey 


ed upon Lancelot to prove his brother’s will; and | Grange. 


seventeen years and one month have gone by since 
Cuthbert, Lord Brackenbury, bought his diamonds 
in Genoa, and vanished from the high-road be- 
tween Borghetto and La Spezia. 

It is May, the second day of May, and the 
Brackenburys are still at Brackenbury Court, 
though intending to go up to town in the course 
of another week. Lancelot has been 


wut since | 


| 


More than ever now should she have 
been painted by that excellent limner Paris Bor- 
done. Her figure has acquired the gracious state- 
liness which so especially characterize 
noble Venetian ladies. The red gold 

nut hair catches the sunlight as she wa 
long skirt sweeps after her like a train. 
would like to see her dressed in true Venetian 
style, in a robe of white and gold brocade, with a 


One 


half past five this beautiful fresh May morning, feather fan in her hand, and a rope of pearls 
and Lady Brackenbury is walking to and fro on | twisted in the loose coils of her hair. 


the lawn, outside the breakfast-room windows. 


the crit 


Suddenly the breakfast-room door is opened, 
ss the room, and out 
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** At last !” she says 
gladly. 

“At last, dearest. 
You have not waited 
for me ?” 

“We waited till 
nine; and then the 
boys were so hungry 
that they would have 
eaten me, if I had not 
rung for | kfast. 
But you must be hun- 
gry too?” 

“ Tremendously.’ 

And old Lois 

died about 
twenty minutes after I 
got there—quite pain- 
lessly and 
ly It mere 
ceasing of the breath 
No more.” 

“ And she said noth- 


ing ?” 


* She 


unconscious 
was a 


“She muttered some 
thing once; but it was 
almost inaudible I 
fancied I caught the 
word ‘ fire” and I 
thought, perhaps, she 
was dreaming of her 

andmother at the 
stake.” 

“ And—you are di 
appointed, Lancelot 

“Well, no,” he re- 
plies, with an impa- 
tient sigh. othing 
in that way disap 
points me now. I ex 
pect nothing. I have 
given up expecting 
anything. Still, as she 
had spoken— 
years ago—there was 
just a chance that she 
might speak again. 
Anyhow, I am glad I 
was there when 
died.” 

With this, he looked 
at his watch, remarked 
that it was more than 
half past ten, and turn- 
ed back to the break- 
fast-room. 

As he took his seat 
at the table the door 
flew open, and three 
noisy boys, one carry- 
ing a post-bag, burst 
into the room, 

“ Tneursion 
barbarians |” 
Lancelot, laughing. 
“There, now! don’t 
all talk at once. Well, 
Cuthbert, what about 
that pony ?” 

“Pve just been 
round to the stables, 
papa. Carter says I 
mustn’t ride him for 
two or three days; but 
Sam Leigh has looked 
at his foot, and so have 
I, and we don’t either 
of us believe there’ 
anything the matter 
with it 

“Tf Carter says you 
mustn’t ride him, my 
boy, there is no appeal 
Sam Leigh’s opinion is 
worth a trifle less than 
nothing; and as for 
you—you are a baby.” 

‘A baby! You call 
a fellow who was 
eleven last birthday a 
baby! Herbert and 
Wilfred are babies, if 
you like.” 

Whereupon 
bert 


once 


she 


of the 
said 


Her- 
aged seven, and 
Wilfred, aged five, 
make an indignant 
raid upon the buttered 
toast, and retire laden 
with spoil. 
“We are waiting for 
papa to open the post 
b says Lady Brack- 
enbury, pouring out 
her husband’s coffee 
So Lancelot unlocks 
the bag, : 
the duty 
contents to his wife. 
“Two for Miss Pur- 
cell” (Miss Purcell is 
the younger boys’ gov- 
erness); “three for 
you, Lancelot; and 
ever so many en, I declare !—for me; to say 
nothing of papers and pamphlets. Mine look 
like invitations. Yours look like bueiness— No! 
this one is in Mr. Cochrane’s writing.” 

Lancelot laid his three letters beside his plate, 
and went on chatting with his boys and ¢ 
his breakfast. Lady Brackenbury, opening 
own budget, announced the contents of each let 
ter as she read it. 

“From the Frenchays—an invitation to dine 
the sixteenth; we shall be gone to town. After 
noon party at the Endells’ on the ninth—-the very 
day we have fixed for starting. Countess Castel- 
rosso, for the eighth—‘ to meet the American Min- 

+ Transatlantic breakfast. Mid-day.’ What 
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does she mean by a Transatlantic breakfast ? 
Well, we have no engagement, and it is sure to 
be something new and pleasant. Shall I say we 
will go?” 

Lancelot does not answer. The boys have seen 
a rabbit cross the lawn, and have rushed out with 
a whoop and a halloo; and now he is looking at 
his letters. The first he opens is short, and writ- 
ten in a smooth, clear hand. He knows the hand- 
writing well ; it is the handwriting of Mr. Gilbert 
Blake, who is Mr. Marrables’s junior and acting 
partner. The next, from the same writer, in- 
closes a letter which looks very long and business. 
like, and is written on Bath-post paper. All these 
Lancelot reads in turn, looking grave the while, 
and somewhat perplexed. His gravity and his 
perplexity seem to increase as he reads on. 

“Your letters do not annoy you, dear?” says 
Lady Brackenbury, anxiously. 

“Well, yes—a little. Marrables wants to see 
me; and it is a bore to have to go over to Single- 
ton to-day.” 

“To-day ?” 

“So he says, if I can spare time to ride over.” 

“But, after being called up this morning at 
five, and riding fourteen miles before break- 
fast—” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing.” 

“Mr. Marrables’s business can not be very ur- 
gent. Why not go to-morrow ?” . 

“Tt is Blake who writes. He says Marrables 
will himself be at the office to-day—a rare event, 
rather; for the old man seldom goes to business 
now. No, I will go to-day.” 

Then, noting an inquiring look upon her face, 
he adds, carelessly : 

“It's about some old claim or other. 
quite understand it.” 

“You have not opened Mr. Cochrane’s letter 
yet.” 

“By Jove! no. I had forgotten it.” 

And so he opens his third letter, from which, 
as he unfolds it, a couple of newspaper cuttings 
fall out. 

“What have we here, I wonder ?” 

But at the first printed words which meet his 
eye his face flushes darkly. He crushes them in 
his hand; glances through the letter; thrusts 
them all together into his pocket; and, rising 
hastily, says: 

“Don’t ask me about Cochrane’s letter, Wini- 
fred—at least, not now. It’s all about town-talk 
and club scandals—neither amusing nor edify- 
ing.” 

“T don’t care in the least for town-talk or club 
scandals,” replies Lady Brackenbury, smiling, 
“and I never desire to know anything that you 
would rather not tell me, Am I not the best of 
wives ?” 

“The best in the world !—but then you have 
the best of husbands.” 

“T know, at all events, that I have a husband 
who never keeps a real secret from me.” 

Then Lancelot rings for Church—the same 
grave and reverend Church—and sends word 
round to the stables that he will have Duchess 
May saddled immediately. 
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CHAPTER XL 
“DU PHEAVING TIDES.” 
“Priease don’t talk,” whispered Theo. “I 
want to listen and to look.” 
“for you 


“Not at the singers,” smiled Angel, 
are staring all the time up into the fernery. I’m 
sorry—sorrier than you, dear—that Monsieur Le 
Marchand is so near us at this concert, but as he 
is, we ought to talk to him when he addresses us 
from his chair behind.” 

“You say we ought; but you never fail in your 
politeness, Angel. I know I seem as if I did not 
feel your goodness.” 

“There is nothing for you to feel. You are 
always too grateful for anything. Theo dear, are 
you enjoying this ?” 

“So much! It is such a rest. I dread its 
ending.” « 

“So do I,” said Angel, with bright sympathy, 
though she did not need, and therefore did not 
feel, the rest that Theo meant—a rest for eyes 
and ears and heart. 

“T wonder a little at Rex leaving us between 
the parts,” said Angel, “but I wonder still more 
at his staying so long. Don’t you think, Theo, 
that he has seemed dull and absent ever since we 
were so childish on the pier this morning ?” 

“ How can I know, for he has been with you?” 

“ It was you who begged me to sit between you 
this afternoon,” enpoetaiated Angel, gently. “I 

wonder where Rex has gone ? 

Though not in answer to this remark, for the 
girls had whispered very low, Monsieur ‘Le Mar- 
chand leaned forward and spoke to Anget: “ Your 
friend Mr. Derham must have found it too warm 

vhere in the conservatory. He is standing at the 
back. » 

“T think he is wise,” returned Angel, loyally. 
“ We are rather too near the band. 

“You are right, Miss Sullivan, but I don’t think 
he seems inclined to jose sight of you. I Year 
he will not give me the privilege of supplying his 

lace.” 
A When the concert was over, Angel began to 
fear Rex had been going to give Monsieur Le 
this pat ay but just beyond the 
eres Gres saan oe Sere in the corridor, 
= Fag ype 


ed of 


¥ 





“Miss Hurst,” Rex said, ‘saaae forward to 
speak to her across Angel, “were you comparing 
it disparagingly with your Shoreham concert? 
Once you looked very much as if you were.” 

“T was comparing my neighbors. A lady on 
my left to-day said, when the prima donna sang, 
that her daughter had ‘just such delicious vibrato 
overtones, and the same genius for artistic elab- 
oration.’ I remembered how the lady on my left 
at Shoreham had said, under similar circum- 
stances, with emphatic brevity, ‘Ourn can go 
*igher nur that.’ ” 

“ Rex,” said Angel, when the laughter had sub- 
sided, “I have a fancy for seeing the sea-lions 
fed to-day. Will you come?” 

“Most willingly. Will your cousin also?” 

“T have seen it before,” said Theo, as if that 
were conclusive. 

“But why not again ?” suggested Angel, with 
& motive, 

“ Because, like Princess Elizabeth, ‘God hath 
blest, or cursed, me with a nose.’ ” 

“You are too bad,” laughed Angel. 

“T will attend Miss Hurst in your absence, Mr. 
Derham,” said the Frenchman. “I am sure she 
is generous, and will speak to me in my own 
tongue for a little, that I may not halt or bungle.” 

Theo smiled acquiescence. She had always no- 
ticed that when she was alone with Monsieur Le 
Marchand he dropped his broken English, and 
spoke only in French; not rapidly, as French- 
men do, but slowly, out of consideration, as she 
felt sure, for her imperfect utterance of his lan- 


guage. 

When Mr. Derham and Angel returned, the 
seat where they had left Theo was vacant, and it 
was some minutes before they thought of mount- 
ing to the balcony. When they did, and found 
her and her companion calmly talking there, An- 
gel apologized for having been detained by meet- 
ing several people whom she knew. “ But we 
are ready now,” Miss Sullivan went on. “ Will 
you come ?” 

“ Not yet,” returned Theo, coolly. 

“ But,” expostulated Angel, taking out her 
watch, “I fear we have left barely time to get 
home for dinner.” 

“Tam not hungry. I would rather stay a lit- 
tle longer. Will you please tell Mrs. Burtle I 
did not care about dinner ?” 

“ But,. Theo,” exclaimed her cousin, incredu- 
lously, “ we must all go together. Aunt Burtle 
will be angry—I mean, anxious.” 

“No, she will never suffer anxiety on my ac- 
count,” replied Theo, calmly. “She never has, 
and she said only yesterday that she shall never 
consider you to blame for what she called my 
antics.” 

“ Miss Hurst,” put in Mr. Derham, with rather 
ominous quietude, “like Miss Sullivan, you were 
in my charge for the afternoon.” 

“yy know,” the girl assented, “ but the after- 
noon is over, and so is your onerous responsibil- 
ity. Surely I may stay here a little longer if I 
wish it so much.” 

“T suppose so,” said Angel, feeling the uncon- 
scious piteousness of her tone ; “and yet—Theo,” 
she observed, presently, with a sudden hope, “Rex 
dines with us this evening.” 

“T dare say,” was the gentle, brief reply. 

“Tt is absurd to suppose,” exclaimed Rex, in 
the impatience of real agitation, “that we can 
leave you here alone, Miss Hurst.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Theo, simply, though she 
grew a little pale as she spoke, “ Monsieur Le 
Marchand is not going to leave quite yet ?” 

“ Indeed I am not,” he answered, readily. “Not 
until you desire to follow your friends. Then I 
wait on mademoiselle as convoy.” 

“J will return,” said Rex, addressing Monsieur 
Le Marchand, “for Miss Hurst after I have left 
Miss Sullivan at home.” 

“That is quite unnecessary,” Theo observed, 
with a strange impulsive movement toward the 
Frenchman. 

“The young Englishman is jealous a little, 
and suspicious,” observed Monsieur Le Marchand, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, when he and Theo 
were left. 

“The young Englishman is kind and trustwor- 
thy,” was the girl’s warm reply. “Now please 
do exactly what you choose, monsieur. I am go- 
ing to read this paper. When do you dine?” 

“That signifies nothing.” 

“Oh, indeed it does. I forget the hour of table 
@héte at the Grand Hotel.” 

“T have left there. I have taken rooms in the 
New Steine—unfortunately quite a long distance 
from your house—because I may stay longer in 
Brighton than I intended when I came two days 

” 


“T see,” said Theo, low and rather stiffly, with- 
out turning her head. “NowI am going to read, 
while you dine.” 

For several minutes he stood entreating her to 
go down stairs and take refreshment, then to al- 
low him to stay with her; but when he saw her 
resolute in her refusals, he left her, as unwilling 
to intrude upon her against her will, as he evi- 
dently was to leave her there sitting alone. He 
had just returned to her, after what she thought a 
quite short absence, when Rex Derham stood be- 
fore her, waiting for her to lift her eyes from the 
paper. 

“Can you possibly have returned already ?” 
she asked, with a great effort to be utterly un- 
stirred, 

“Yes; Miss Sullivan preferred to drive, so it 
did not take us long.” 

“ And you drove back? It wastoobad. Must 
I come—if Monsieur Le Marchand is ready ?” 

Whatever reply Mr. Derham would have been 
tempted to make was prevented by a glad spon- 
taneous cry from Theo. 

“It’s Hardy !” she said, looking with eyes full 
of relief, and beaming with inexplicable grati- 
tude, at a quiet-looking elderly woman who was 
seating herself at one of the little round tables 
on the baleony. “Don’t have tea there, Hardy,” 








the girl cried, going up to her and laying a hand 
on her shoulder. “ Of course it was tea you med- 
itated. Wait a little; I want you to have it with 
me properly. I wondered why you weren’t here 
to-day, as you were at liberty. I am so glad to 
see you. Now, Mr. Derham, you see I’m all right, 
and I’m going to wait for the terrace concert, as 
I have wished.” 

“You will let me stay too ?” he asked ; and i 
one moment her great longing 
—made her heart beat with a pain almost anon 
able; then she calmly met his yearning, impas- 
sioned gaze, and gently reminded him he was en- 
gaged to dine with Mrs, Burtle. “Tell her,” the 
girl went on, still very pale, but almost coldly 
now, “that I am staying for the concert. She 
lets me see and hear all I like, and she will not 
be angry. Hardy has this day’s liberty too, and 
we are together, and will come back together. 
Several of Angel’s friends are here, I think, and 
she will understand how I am tempted. It will 
be a moonlight night. You—you look angry, Mr. 
Derham, or hurt with me, because you don’t un- 
derstand, but it is a very simple little pleasure 
that I take. No, don’t ask me again, please. 
You can not stay. I know you don’t wish to 
hurt me and offend Mrs. Burtle by insisting ; and 
I am determined. Now, monsieur, will you and 
Mr. Derham, on your way out, take Hardy and 
me to the restaurant for tea ?” 

And then Rex Derham—being a true gentle- 
man, and seeing not only the girl’s resolute de- 
termination, but that she turned to Monsieur Le 
Marchand and not to him—gave his arm to Hardy, 
who took it in fluttering, delighted awe. 

“Who is that, Miss Hurst ?” inquired Theo's 
companion, as they followed. 

“ Mrs, Burtle’s senior maid, chiefly kept for her 
invaluable powers as nurse to an invalid. Mrs. 
Burtle keeps a younger maid for ordinary wear.” 

“T see. Mrs. Burtle can afford all luxuries— 
for herself.” 

“Yes, You did not seem to notice Hardy. I 
thought you were unaware of her presence up 
there.” 

“On the contrary, I even fancied I recognized 
her face as one I had seen before.” 

“Indeed! Did you recall where ?” 

“JT was too anxiously debating with myself 
whether we had any right to leave you here with 
her.” 





“Oh yes, she is most trustworthy. If you had 
looked at her properly, you would have seen that 
in her face.” 

“Ts it possible? I am afraid, on the contrary, 
I should only have recalled to my memory a fa- 
mous retort of Dr. Williamson’s, ‘ There’s no fool 
like the foolhardy.’ ” 

Theo turned her face slowly and thoughtfully 
to her companion. “Some one else has quoted 
that to me of Hardy. I forgot when, I forgot 
whom,” she said. “I wonder— Oh, this is the 
restaurant. No, please; oh, certainly not. Har- 
dy shall order what she likes, for that will be half 
the fun.” 

But Rex Derham, in his quiet, cool way, had ar- 
ranged what Monsieur Le Marchand had failed in 
his anxiety to do. “I shall come back for you, 
Miss Hurst,” he said, offering her his hand as if 
to be quite sure she was not vexed with him. 

“Only,” she answered, resolutely, “if Angel 
comes. We are safe and comfortable here.” 

“Miss Theo,” whispered Hardy, when the gen- 
tleman had left, “that waiter has orders to bring 
a dinner-tea of all the most tempting things he 
has ; and”—weightily—“ it is paid for.” 

It was a tea Hardy remembered for a long, long 
time, so delicious, so merry, so new to her in 
every way; and when it was over they left the 
waiter looking after them with equal admiration 
and gratitude. 

“ We will sit on the balcony,” said Theo, bright- 
ly, “ because it is the best place in the moonlight 
for a wide view over the sea. Oh, Hardy, how 
nice it will be, won’t it ?” 

Hardy’s responses were, as a rule, tardy, she 
preferring soliloquy to dialogue, and very often 
Theo forgot her question before the reply was 
vouchsafed ; but this evening she insisted on it 
with a strange longing to hear that some one was 
happy, because in her own heart there was so keen 
a pain to-night. 

Vividly through the time to come could she 
recall that one hour. The people in groups walk- 
ing or sitting below her among the lights; the 
band reflected to twice their number, and the 
lights above them doubling themselves too; the 
deepening, widening line of moonlight on the sea, 
throwing up the dark tracery of the old pier like 
an unreal thing, and dwindling the lights upon it 
to a sickly hue and worthless size, though when 
a cloud came sailing on the soft west wind and 
hid the moon one minute the little pier lights 
grew important items in the scene, and made Theo 
think of the one puzzle of her life. . A wonderful, 
beautiful, wide scene! She never recalled the 
mighty effort she made to be quite patient through 
Hardy’s long soliloquies, only the peace and beauty 
of the silence when the music only broke it. 

Then—Monsieur Le Marchand’s voice behind 
her, and the consciousness of looking with star- 
tled wonder at his dark, thin hand upon her chair ; 
then of being ashamed of the wonder and the 
start she gave, yet longing to understand them. 

“Miss Hurst, may I persuade you to take a 
little exercise down in the terrace gardens? It 
is chilly for you to sit here, and I will not entice 
you to stay a moment longer than you choose.— 
A little constitutiopal, Mrs. Hardy,” he explain- 
ed, turning to Theo’s companion; but his accent 
was too foreign for her to readily comprehend. 
“T’m sure you recommend it too for Miss Hurst. 
I will bring her back to you in this spot almost 
immediately.” 

“T wonder,” mused Theo, as if to herself— 
but she had risen, and seemed ready to go, though 
with no eagerness—“ whether Mr. Derham and 
Miss Sullivan are coming ?” 

“Not they, Miss Theo,” put in Hardy, emphat- 





ically. 
fear.” 

Then Theo stood in pause. There would be 
many acquaintances of her grandmother’s here 
this night who could tell of all she did, and so 
Angel would know—and Rex. And Rex! Yes, 
that would be better. 

“*T will come,” she said, recklessly ; yet, as she 
moved away, refusing Monsieur Le Marchand’s 
arm, she looked back wistfully at the woman 
whose companionship had grown so ineffably 
wearisome to her, and would have gone back to 
her if it had not been for that thought—it would 
be well for Rex to hear. 

Through the rest of the concert Hardy sat 
alone, with a dull phlegmatic appreciation of the 
exquisite moonlight, and a perfect ease, both 
physical and mental, not to be disturbed by any 
fear for Theo. It was not until the crowd had 
dispersed, and she had risen and stood looking 
around for her charge, in a vague curiosity as to 
which direction she and the Frenchman had tak- 
en, that Theo came up to her alone, and stood a 
few moments at her side, looking away over the 
moon-lit sea, very pale, and yet with a feverish 
brilliancy in her eyes. 

“Well, Miss Theo,” exclaimed Hardy, break- 
ing the silence she could not comprehend, “ you 
don’t want to be shut in ’ere, I suppose, much 
as you like it?” 

“ Hardy,” said the girl, the fingers of one small 
hand closing over Hardy’s substantial wrist, 
though she did not turn her eyes from their far- 
off gaze, ‘“ have you—a mother ?” 

“T had, Miss Theo, when I came to live with 
your respectable gran’ma, but she’s dead, long 
time back. She died on a visit in Boston—that’s 
Boston in Lincashire, not that Boston in New York. 
She was buried there, and lies there to this day.” 

23 Dead,” repeated Theo, in deep thought. 
That i is 

“Good, Miss Theo? That shows ’ow much 
you know about such things. I call it bad.” 

“You would think it worse,” the girl said, still 
looking far away, “for her to be living, if you 
were to live too, and—yet never dare—to see her 

in.” 

“La, yes, Miss Theo, twice as worse |” 

[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


“Mrs, Burtle will never allow that—no 





THE ORDER OF ‘THE BATH. 
See illustration on double page. 


HIS beautiful engraving, which is deserving of 
special attention, shows a group of the thick- 
skinned giants of the animal kingdom disporting 
themselves in the huge tank provided for them in 
the London Zoological Gardens, It is an amusing 
spectacle to witness the clumsy gambols of these 
gigantic brutes, spurting water over each other, 
and improvisin ig fountains in the miniature ocean 
that serves as their bath. They seem, in fact, to 
be addicted to the most incongruous amusements. 
We have seen a number of them at a menage- 
rie, after their performance in the ring was over, 
and they had been led back to their stalls, solemn- 
ly dancing by themselves, for their own diversion, 
to the music of the band outside—a singular rec- 
reation to be chosen by a creature weighing four 
or five tons. Nevertheless, the elephant is one 
of the most intelligent and interesting of ani- 
mals, possessing a sagacity almost human, com- 
bined with some of the best and worst passions of 
human-kind, which he has leisure to cultivate in 
a lifetime, outlasting three or four generations. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A GOOD-NIGHT MESSAGE. 


Branp had nerved himself for that interview ; 
he had determined to betray neither surprise nor 
concern; he was prepared for the worst. When 
it was intimated to him that henceforth his life 
was to be lived out beyond the seas, he had ap- 
peared to take it as a matter of course. Face to 
face with his enemy, he would utter no protest. 
Then had he not solemnly promised to Natalie 
that nothing in the world should tempt him from 
his allegiance? Why should he shrink from go- 
ing to America, or prefer London to Philadelphia ? 
He had entered into a service that took no heed 
of such things. 

But when he had parted from Lind and Moly- 
neux, and got out into the sombre glare of the 
night-world of London; and when there was no 
further need for that forced composure, he began 
more clearly to recognize his position, and his 
heart grew heavy. This, then, was the end of 
those visions of loving companionship and con- 
stant and sustaining sympathy with which he had 
dared to fill the future. He had thought little of 
anything that might be demanded from him, so 
long as he could anticipate Natalie’s approval, 
and be rewarded with a single glance of gratitude 
from the proud, dark, beautiful eyes. What mat- 
tered it to him what became of himself, what cir- 
cumstances surrounded them, so long as he and 
she were together? But now a more terrible 
sacrifice than any he had dreamed of had to be 
made. The lady of love whom the Pilgrims had 
sworn to serve was proving herself inexorable in- 
deed : 

“_Is she a queen, having great gifts to give? 
—Yea, eae; that whoso hath seen her shall not 
Except to serve her sorrowing, with strange pain, 
Travail and bloodshedding, and bitterer tears; 
And when she bids die he shell surely die. 
And he shall leave all. things —? the se 


And forth naked under sun and 
An work and wait and watch oj all his 
years,” 
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When Lord Evelyn had asked him whether he 
was prepared to go to America alone, he had 
clasped the ring that Natalie had given him, and 
answered, “ Yes.”” But that was as a matter of 
theory. It was what he might do, in certain pos- 
sible circumstances. Now that he had to face the 
reality, and bethink him of the necessity of tak- 
ing Natalie’s hand for the last time, his heart sank 
within bim. ; 

He walked on blindly through the busy streets, 
seeing nothing around him. His memory was 
going over the most trivial incidents connected 
with Natalie, as if every look of hers, every word 
she had uttered, was now become something 
inexpressibly precious, Were there not many 
things he could carry away with him to the land 
beyond the seas? No distance or time could rob 
him of the remembrance of that night at the 
opera—the scent of white rose—her look as she 
gave him the forget-me-nots. Then the beautiful 
shining day as they drew near to Dover; and her 
sre about England ; and the loosened curls of 

ir that blew about her neck. On the very first 
evening on which he had seen her—she sitting at 
the table and bending over the zither—her profile 
touched by the rose-tinted light from the shade of 
the candle—the low, rich voice, only half heard, 
singing the old, familiar, tender Lorelei. He felt 
the very touch of her fingers on his arm when 
she turned to him with reproving eyes: “ Js that 
the way you answer an appeal for help?” That 

r devil of a Kirski: what had become of him ? 

e would find out from Reitzei; and before leav- 
ing England would take care that something 
should be done for the luckless outcast, He 
should have cause to remember all his life long 
that Natalie Lind had interfered in his behalf. 

Without knowing well how he got there, Brand 
found himself in Curzon Street. He walked on, 
perhaps with some vague notion that he might 
meet Natalie herself, until he arrived at the house. 
It was quite dark; there was no light in any of 
the windows; Anneli had not even lit the gas jet 
in the narrow hall. He turned away from the 
door that he felt was now barred against him for- 
ever, and walked back to Clarges Street. 

Lord Evelyn was out; the man did not know 
when he would be home again. So Brand turned 
away from that door also, and resumed his aim- 
less wanderings, busy with those pictures of the 
past. At length he got down to Buckingham 
Street, and almost mechanically made his way to- 
ward his own rooms. 

He had not reached his door, however, when he 
heard some one speaking within. 

“T might have known,” he said to himself. 
“That is so like Evelyn!” 

It was indeed Lord Evelyn, who was chatting 
familiarly with old Waters. But the moment 
Brand entered he ceased, and a look of anxiety, 
and even alarm, appeared instantly on the fine, 
sensitive, expressive face. 

“What is the matter, Brand? Are you ill?” 

“No,” said the other, dropping into a chair; 
“only tired—and worried, perhaps. Waters, get 
me a biscuit and a glass of sherry. Now, when 
I think of it, I ought to feel tired, I have eaten 
nothing since eight o’clock this morning.” 

Lord Evelyn jumped to his feet. 

“Come off at once, Brand. We will go up to 
the Strand, and get you something to eat. Gra- 
cious goodness! it is nearly ten o’clock.” 

“No, no, never mind. I have something to 
talk to you about, Evelyn.” 

“ But why on earth had Waters no dinner wait- 
ing for you ?” 

“T did not tell him. I forgot. Never mind; 
I will have some supper by-and-by. I called on 
you, Evelyn, about half an hour ago. I might 
have known you would be here.” 

Lord Evelyn paused for a second or two, while 
Waters came in and went out again. Then he 
said, 

“T can tell by your face, Brand, that something 
has happened.” 

“ Nothing that I had not foreseen.” 

“Did you consent, or refuse ?” 

“T refused.” 

“Well?” 

“Then, as I knew he would, he suggested that 
I might as well get ready to start for America as 
soon as possible.” 

Brand was speaking in a light and scornful 
way; but his face was care-worn; and his eyes 
kept turning to the windows and the dark night 
outside, as if they were looking at something far 
away. 

“ About Natalie ?” Lord Evelyn asked. 

“Oh, he was frank enough. He dropped all 
those roundabout phrases about the great honor, 
and so forth. He was quite plain. ‘Not to be 
thought of.’” 

Lord Evelyn remained silent for some time. 

“T am very sorry, Brand,” he said at length. 
And then he continued, with some hesitation, 
“Do you know—I have been thinking—that— 
that though it is a very extreme thing for a man 
to give up his fortune—a very extreme thing—I 
can quite understand how the proposal looked to 
you very monstrous at first; still, if you put that 
in the balance as against a man’s giving up his 
native country and the woman whom he is in love 
with—don’t you see ?—the happiness of two peo- 
ple is of so much more importance than a sum 
of money, however large—” 

“My dear fellow,” said Brand, interrupting 
him, “there is no such alternative—there never 
was any such alternative. Do you not think I 
would rather give up twenty fortunes than have 
to go and bid good-by to Natalie? It is not a 
question of money. I suspected before—I know 
now—that Lind never meant to let his daughter 
ma He would not definitely say no to me, 
while he thought I could be persuaded about this 
money business; as soon as I refused that, he 
was frank and explicit enough. I see the whole 
thing clearly enough now. Well, he has not al- 
together succeeded.” 

is eye happened to light on the ring on his 





finger, and the frown on his face lifted some- 
what. 

“Tf I could only forget Lind ; if I could forget 
why it was that I had to go to America, I should 
think far less of the pain of separation. If I 
could go to Natalie, and say, ‘Look at what we 
must do for the sake of something greater than 
our own wishes and dreams,’ then I think I could 
bid her good-by without much faltering; but 
when you know that it is unnecessary—that you 
are being made the victim of a piece of personal 
revenge—how can you look forward with any 
great enthusiasm to the new life that lies before 
you? That is what troubles me, Evelyn.” 

“TI can not argue the matter with you,” his 
friend said, looking down, and evidently much 
troubled himself. ‘I can not help remembering 
that it was I let you-in for all this—” 

“Don’t say that, Evelyn,” Brand broke in, 
quickly. ‘Do you think I would have it other- 
wise? Once in America, I shall no doubt forget 
how I came to go there, I shall have something 
to do.” 

“J—I was going to say that—that perhaps 
you are not quite fair to Lind. You impute mo- 
tives that may not exist.” 

Lord Evelyn flushed a little; it was almost as 
if he were excusing or defending one he had no 
particular wish to defend; but all the same, with 
some hesitation, he continued : 

“Consider Lind’s position. Mind, your read- 
ing of his conduct is only pure assumption, It 
is quite possible that he would be really and ex- 
tremely surprised if he knew that you fancied he 
had been allowing personal feelings to sway his 
decision. But suppose this—suppose he is hon- 
estly convinced that you would be of great serv- 
ice in America. He has seen what you can do 
in the way of patient persuading of people. I 
know he has plenty around him who can do the 
risky business—men who have been adventurous 
all their lives, who would like nothing better than 
to be commissioned to set up a secret printing- 
press next door to the Commissary of Police in 
St. Petersburg. I say he has plenty of people 
like that, but very few who have persistence and 
patience enough to do what you have been doing 
in the north of England. He told me so him- 
self. Very well. Suppose he thinks that what 
you have been doing this man Molyneux can 
carry on? Suppose, in short, that if he had no 
daughter at all, he would be anxious to send you 
to the States ?” 

Brand nodded. There was no harm in letting 
his friend have his theory. 

“Very well. Now suppose that, having this 
daughter, he would rather not have her marry. 
He says she is of great service to him; and his 
wish to have her with him always would proba- 
bly exaggerate that service, unconsciously to him- 
self, if it were proposed to take her away. That 
is only natural ?” 

Brand again assented. 

“Very well. He discovers that you and she 
are attached to each other. Probably he does 
not consider it a very serious affair, so far; but 
he knows that if you remain in London it would 
probably become so. Now Natalie is a girl of 
firm character; she is very gentle, but she is not 
a fool. If you remained in London she would 
probably marry you, whether her father liked it 
or not, if she thought it was right. He knows 
that; he knows that the girl is capable of act- 
ing on her own judgment. Now put the two 
things together. Here is this opportune serv- 
ice on which you can be sent. That, according 
to his view, will be a good thing in itself; it will 
also effectually prevent a marriage which he thinks 
would be inexpedient. Don’t you see that there 
may be no personal revenge or malice in the whole 
affair? He may consider he is acting quite right- 
ly, with regard to the best interests of everybody 
concerned.” 

“TI am sick of him, Evelyn—of hearing of 
him, of thinking of him,” Brand said, impatiently. 
“Come, let us talk of something else. I wish 
the whole business of starting for America were 
over, and I had only the future to think about.” 

“That is not likely,” said Lord Evelyn, gently. 
“You can not cut yourself away from everything 
like that. There will be some memories.” 

Waters here appeared with a tray, and speedi- 
ly placed on the table a lobster, some oysters, and 
a bottle of Chablis. 

“There you are, Evelyn; have some supper.” 

“Not unless you have some.” 

“ By-and-by—” 

“No, now.” 

So the two friends drew in their chairs. 

“T have been thinking,” said Lord Evelyn, 
with a slight flush—for he was telling a lie—“ I 
have been thinking for some time back I should 
like to go to America for a year or two. There 
are some political phases I should like to study.” 

Brand looked at him. 

“ You never thought of it before to-night. But 
it is like you to think of it now.” 

“Oh, I assure you,” said the other, hastily, 
“there are points of great interest in the politic- 
al life of America that one could only properly 
study on the spot—hearing the various opinions, 
don’t you know—and seeing how the things prac- 
tically work. I should have gone long before 
now, but that I dreaded the passage across. 
When do you go?” 

“ It is not settled yet.” 

“What line shall you go by?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Lord Evelyn paused for a moment, then he 


said, 

“Tl go with you, Brand.” 

Well, he had not the heart even to protest, for 
he thoroughly understood the generous friend- 
ship that had prompted such an offer. He might 
remonstrate afterward; now he would not. On 
the contrary, he began to speak of his experience 
of the various lines; of the delight of the voyage 
to any one not abnormally sensitive to seasick- 
neas; of the humors of the bagmen; of the occu- 





pations and amusements on board; of dolphins, 
fog-horns, icebergs, rope-quoits, widows, 
and the chances of poker. It was all a holiday 
excursion, then. The two friends lit their cigars, 
and went back to their arm-chairs. The tired 
and look on George Brand’s face had 
for the moment been banished. 

But by-and-by he said, rather absently : 

“TI suppose, hereafter, Natalie and you will 
have many a talk over what has happened. And 
you will go there just as usual, and spend the 
evening, and hear her read, or listen to her sing- 
ing with the zither. It seems strange. Perhaps 
she will be able to forget altogether—to cut this 
unhappy episode out of her life, as it were.” 
Then he added, as if speaking to himself, “ No, 
she is not likely to forget.” 

Lord Evelyn looked up. 

“In the mean time, does she know about your 
going ?” 

“T presume not—not yet. But I must see her, 
and tell her. Unless, indeed, Lind should try to 
prevent that too. He might lay injunctions on 
her that she was not to see me again.” 

“That is true,” his friend said. “He might 
command. But the question is whether she 
would obey. I have known Natalie Lind longer 
than you have. She is capable of thinking and 
acting for herself.” 

Nothing further was said on this point; they 
proceeded to talk of other matters. It was per- 
haps a quarter of an hour afterward—close on 
eleven o’clock—that Waters knocked at the door, 
and then came into the room. 

“A letter for you, sir.” 

A quick glance at the envelope startled him. 

“ How did you get it?” he said, instantly. 

“A girl brought it, sir,in a cab. She is gone 
again. There was no answer, she said.” 

Waters withdrew. Brand hastily opened the 
letter, and read the following lines, written in pen- 
cil, apparently with a trembling hand: 


“Dearest,—I spent this evening with Madame 
Potecki. My father came for me; and on the way 
home has told me something of what has occurred. 
It was for the purpose of telling me that you and 
I must not meet again—never, never. My own, 
I can not allow you to pass a single night, or a 
single hour, thinking such a thing possible. Have 
I not promised to you? When it is your wish to 
see me, come to me: I am yours. Good-night; 
and Heaven guard you! NatA.iz.” 


George Brand turned to his friend. 

“This,” said he; but his lip trembled, and he 
stopped for a second. Then he continued: “ This 
is a message from her, Evelyn. And 1 know 
what poor old Calabressa would say of it, if he 
were here. He would say,‘ That is what might 
have been expected from the daughter of Natalie 
Berezolyi.’” 

“She knows, then ?” 

“Yes,” said he, still looking at the hastily writ- 
ten lines in pencil. “And it is as you imagined. 
Her father has told her we must not see each 
other again, and she has refused to be bound by 
any such injunction. I rather fancy she thinks 
he must have conveyed the same intimation to 
me; at all events, she has written at once to as- 
sure me that she will not break her promise to 
me. It was kindly meant, was it not? I wish 
Anneli had waited for a second.” 

He folded up the letter and put it in his pock- 
et-book ; it was one more treasure he should car- 
ry with him to America. But when, later on, 
Evelyn had left, he took it out again, and re-read 
again and again the irregular, hurried, pencilled 
lines, and thought of the proud, quick, generous 
spirit that had prompted them. And was she 
still awake, and thinking? And could her heart 
hear, through the silence of the night, the mes- 
sage of love and gratitude that he sent her ?— 
“ Good-night ; and Heaven guard you!” It had 
been a troubled and harassing day for him; but 
this tender good-night message came in at the 
close of it like a strain of sweet music, that he 
would carry with him into the land of dreams. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


yg announcement that the Passion Play will 
be produced at Booth’s Theatre next winter 
will doubtless cause considerable discussion. It 
is stated that the representation will be conduct- 
ed in a solemn and profound manner, that no ap- 
plause will be permitted in any part of the house, 
that no return checks will be given at the doors, 
in order to avoid noise and confusion at the be- 
ginning of the acts, and that the performers will 
be selected not merely because of their experi- 
ence and skill as actors, but with regard to the 
respect they feel for the sacredness of the sub- 
ject. Some months ago the Passion Play was 
produced in San Francisco, but after a time the 
controversy concerning it became so bitter that 
it was withdrawn from the stage. It has never 
been represented anywhere iv this country ex- 
cept at San Francisco. 





The beautifal little o's chureh on the 
rounds of Cozzens’s Hotel, West Point, was 
uilt by Professor Weir, the historical painter, 

as a memorial to his children, and is appropri- 

ately called the Church of the Holy Innocents. 

The interior is uncommonly effective and im- 

pressive. The seats are free, and there is a vol- 

untary choir of young ladies and cadets. In the 
church-yard is the tomb of Mr. W. B. Cozzens, 
the founder of Cozzens’s Hotel. 





The city of Boston celebrated its 250th anniver- 
sary on the 17th of pe pong and drew an im- 
mense throng of people to join in the festivities 
of the occasion. The Mayor of the city deliver- 
ed an oration in the Old South Church, but the 
grand feature of the day was the procession, 
which was the largest and most imposing that 
Boston has ever witnessed, py me three 
hours and a quarter in passing a given point. 
Several military companies from New York, 
Brooklyn, and other places united in the parade, 





and were received with great enthusiasm. ‘The 
trades display was exceedingly interesting, show- 
ing as it did, by actual contrast, the march of 
improvement made. within the last century. 
The entire ground of the Common was illumi- 
nated with electric lights in the evening, and 
over a hundred thousand people gathered there 
to hear the concert by the band of the Brooklyn 
Twenty-third Regiment. Altogether the day 
was a marked one in the history of Boston, and 
one long to be remembered. 





The pian of an under-ground railway through 
Broadway in New York city has been often dis- 
cussed in late years. And now a company has 
just been organized with prospects that indicate 
its final success. It is expected that within 
three years cars will be running from the South 
i the Central Park through a tunnel un- 
der Broadway. In order to avoid the annoy- 
ances existing in the London under-ground 
roads, it is proposed to build two separate tun- 
nels with an extensive system of ventilation, to 
use smoke-consuming engines, and to light the 
cars and tunnels with electricity. Plans for the 
construction of the road have already been made, 
and the work is to be commenced this fall. 





At the burial of Ole Bull, which took place 
from his residence, the “ Isle of Light,” the coffin 
was taken from the house on board of a steamer, 
and joined by fourteen other steamers falling in 
line behind it, and thus the procession moved 
toward the city of Bergen. From the wharf to 
the cemetery the streets were thronged with 
people clad in mourning. The crown of gold 
which the citizens of San Francisco presented 
to Ole Bull ten years ago was carried behind the 
coffin by his most celebrated pupil, the composer 
Edward Grieg; his many decorations by his old 
friend the famous physician Dr. Danielsen. 





The sad fact has lately appeared that several 
children, some blind, some lame, some miser- 
ably deformed, have been brought from Italy 
for the express purpose of begging, to bring 
gain to their employers. Some were sent to 
Saratoga, but were wisely not allowed to pursue 
their avocation there. Our city is compara- 
tively free from professional beggars, and it is 
to be hoped that law will prevent any increase 
of such an evil. 





A correspondent sends us another theory of 
the origin of the sign $ for the American dollar, 
which differs from the one recently given in this 
column. That was taken from an English pa- 
per, and perhaps our English cousins are not as 
well versed in the matter as the American teach- 
ers who taught that the dollar mark was a com- 
bination of U S—United States—the 8 being 
written over the U, thus; for convenience iu 
writing the bottom of the U was omitted, leav- 
ing the two downward strokes, making the mark 
$as we useit now. This theory certainly seems 
a very reasonable one, 





The obelisk was taken by moonlight from 
Staten Island to its first resting-place, at the 
foot of West Ninety-sixth Street. It has yet 
more than two miles to travel, at the rate of 
about five hundred feet a day, before it will reach 
its final destination. 





A bowlder has been found on Mount’ Wash- 
ington by Professor Hitchcock, State Geologist, 
which shows that the summit of that mountain 
was submerged during the glacial period. 


The Floating Hospital of St. John’s Guild has 
made forty trips during the past season, which 
have been enjoyed by nearly 23,000 mothers and 
children. 





A new feature is to be introduced in the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society the coming season. 

heodore Thomas has been induced to organize 
and drill a chorus to sing at the concerts. Nu- 
merous applications for admission to this chorus 
have been made, and it is expected to be ready 
to make its appearance in the course of the 
winter. 





An epidemic has appeared among house-flies 
in some parts of New England, which quite re- 
lieves housekeepers from the necessity of dis- 
yeuee poison to these troublesome little pests. 

hether it is cholera, small-pox, or yellow fever 
nobody knows, but the flies are first noticed to 
be dull and stupid, then they swell up, and fina!- 
ly are found dead, adhering to windows, shelves, 
and walls. 





Nearly five hundred people in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, have been rendered homeless 
and penniless by the results of an extensive for- 
est fire. An area of about thirty miles in length 
by fifteen in width has been entirely burned 
over, and buildings, trees, animals, crops, and 
game are destroyed. It is feared that the French 
Canadians of this section will suffer severely dur- 
ing the coming winter. 





A careful examination of the orange groves in 
Florida since the late destructive storm there 

ives a more encouraging account than was at 

rst reported. The storm came from the north- 
east, struck and destroyed the oranges exposed 
to the blast, while those hanging on the oppo- 
site side of the trees were not injured. It is 
hoped that the loss will not exceed one-third of 
the total crop. 





A feature of the Loan Exhibition at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art is a collection of the 
works of the late artist Sanford R. Gifford, which, 
in view of his recent death, will possess double 
interest. 





The ancient Egyptians showed great wisdom 
and tender care in their treatment of the insane. 
At each extremity of Egypt was built a temple 
to Saturn, where lunatics of various degrees 
were brought by their friends. These temples 
were adorned by the finest works of art, were 
surrounded by beautiful shady grounds, and pa- 
tients were provided with every form of amuse- 
ment and recreation that could occupy the mind 
and invigorate the body. Music, wine, employ- 
ment, fixing the attention and exercising the 
memory, were the principal remedies used, and 
none but the most violent maniacs were put un- 
der any personal restraint. 
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Satin Cravat Bow. 

Tus cravat bow is made of 
a piece of olive satin ten inch- 
es square, bordered with straw 
braid three-eighths of an 
inch wide, on which blue 
steel spangles are fastened 
with olive beads. Two sides 
of the square are edged with 
olive bead fringe, after which 












Hart ror Grev rrom 10-70 12 
[EARS OLD. 


For description see Suppl. 





Satin CravaT 
Bow. Cuity’s Frm. 
For description see 
Supplement. 





; Hart ror Girt From 
) 470 6 Years Ovp. 
=== For descrip. see Suppl. 








SPER 








Fig. 5.—Hoopven Costowr Jacket, Over-Sxirt, anp 
Watxine Sxiet.—Wrrn Cvr Paper Parrern. 
Paice 25 Cents.—{For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 41-49.) 


Fig. 6.—Ptam Woot anp Sarin 
Dress.—Front.—{[ For Back, 
see Fig. 10, Page 669.] 

For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Lviama 


Figs. 














Hat ror Grav prom 8 To 10 Years op. 
For description see Supplement. 





For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IV., 


it is arranged in careless 
folds, and attached to a stiff 
net foundation. 


Lace Cravat Bow. 

Tus cravat bow consists 
of a strip of silk border, bro- 
caded in cashmere. colors, 
which is scalloped on one 
side, cream-colored gathered 
lace being set under the 
scallops. The border is ar- 
ranged in a soft rosette on a 
stiff net foundation, and the 


Hat ror Gre From 8 To 11 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


Har ror Grew rrom 2 To 4 Years oip. 
For description see Supplement. 


Lace Cravat Bow. 


Sec ERESHS REPRE T FATT: 












































Crora MANTLE. Fig. 8.—CasHMERe Fig. 9.—MantLe ror Giri 


Surr. From 12.To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For description see For description see 
29-32. Supplement. Supplement. 

















lace is tacked back wherever this is necessary. -A lizard made 
of copper-colored beads is set on the middle of the rosette, 


remainder of the leaf with white floss silk in dovetailed satin stitch. 
The light dots on the dark background are also worked with the 
white silk. After completing the embroidery, cut away the material 
Leaf in Renaissance Embroidery. at the edges, and fasten a safety-pin at the back. 

Tuts leaf, which may be used to ornament a hair or cravat 
bow, is worked on a stiff white foundation with floss silk and 
fine chenille in dovetailed satin stitch, For the embroidery, the 
manner of working which is illustrated on page 116, Bazar No. 
8, Vol. XIII, transfer the outlines of the leaf to the material, 
and define them with fine flower wire; work close, firm button- 


Brooches and Cravat Pins, Figs.! and 2. 

Turse illustrations show some new designs in fancy jewelry. Each 
set. consists of a brooch and cravat pin, Fig. 1 representing a sport- 
ing and Fig. 2 a military design. They are made of oxidized and 
burnished silver combined. 











Lapy’s Crocnet Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 33. 


hole stitches of ma- 
roon silk around 
the outer edge of 
the leaf, then 
stretch the mate- 


LUBRICANT 

FOR SMALL 

MACHINES. 
CHEMICALLY 





rial in an embroid- 
ery frame, and 
work the outer 
shaded part and 
Waxxwe Coat ror Giet from 6 To 8 Years otp. the middle with 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 660.] dark olive che- 

For description see Supplement. nille, the veins 

with light olive 
chenille, and the 


pure glycerine, 
free from water, 
is recommended 
as a lubricant 
for sewing-ma- 
chines, knitting- 
machines, etc., 
in preference to 
Lear IN RENAISSANCE EMBROIDERY. oil. 





Wa xine Coat ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 660.] 
For description see Supplement. 








2.—Broocn AnD 
Cravat Tin, 


Fig. 1.—Broocn anp 
Cravat Pi. 








Dress ror Youre Girt.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 2, Page 660. ] 


— 


Fig. 10.—Piam Woot anp Satin Dress. 
Backx.—[For Front, see Fig. 6, Page 668. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Water-proor Cota CLoaK. 


For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Supplement. No. VIL, Figs. 35-40. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL., Figs, 18-28. 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youre Mornrr.—The long cloak is worn by infants 
until they are old enough to begin to walk, when a 
short walking coat of white, blue, or gray cloth is used. 
It is made with a deep collar that is almost a cape, 
and is trimmed with the thick white Russian lace laid 
on emoothly, not gathered, with the scallops turned 
upward and the straight edge along the bottom of the 
eloak. 

Lizzix.—Get the ordinary Persian powder that is 
sold in all drug stores. 

Oxrv1a.—Dissolve a tea-spoonful of borax in a quart 
of warm water, and eponge your black silk with it. 
This will remove the gloss for a time, but will have to 
be repeated, as nothing will take away the gloss per- 
manently. It is caused by the dressing, and this cause 
can not be removed. As you do not tell how your dress 
is made, we can not advise you about altering it. Per- 
baps you will find help from the hints in the New York 
Fashions. 

Mus. W. H. P.—Make a corduroy dress for a girl of 
seven years, with a kilt-pleated skirt and coat-basque. 

An Op Svunsoriser.—Get white, or pale blue, or 
cream-colored Chuddah for a wrapper, and trim with 
Japanese appliqué embroidery. For a travelling dress 
in which to be married, get plum-colored lady’s cloth, 
or else seal brown cloth and velvet. Make by the Habit 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIII. Get 
green or garnet for a dark silk. Nuns’ cloth, either 
white, pale blue, or lavender, makes a pretty and in- 
expensive evening dress, It is a matter of taste about 
buttoning on a train, as short dresses are now used on 
many occasions, but that is the only way in which a 
dress can now be both long and short, as it is not cus- 
tomary to loop up long dresses. 

Datsy.—Your sample is not heavy enough for a wrap, 
but will look well made as a Directoire Surtout, shaped 
by the pattern called the Robespierre Coat, which is 
illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIIL., or else as a Pil- 
grimage Polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No, 
36, Vol. XIII. Make your heavy black silk with plain 
velvet by the pattern of the Habit Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIII. 

Lvor.tx.—Make your blue cashmere by the pattern 
of the Pilgrimage Suit, or else by the plaid suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XTII. If you use the first, 
trim it with woollen plaid in which the ground is blue, 
with red, old gold, and olive bars. Have velvet of the 
same shade, or else brown, to combine with your drab 
silk by the Habit Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
40, Vol. XIII. Have a black satin wrap. Read about 
cloaks in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
XIIL White plush, velvet, satin, and beaded lace bon- 
nets will be the fashionable dress hat this winter. 

“*Bazag” Ferenp.—A black or pearl gray chuddah 
polonaise or else a Robespierre coat of lady's cloth 
will be hand to Pp a suit with your black 
velvet skirt. Use brocaded satin de Lyon to combine 
with the silk of your wedding dress, or else have bro- 
caded velvet or plain white satin. Bridemaids carry 
a basket, shaped like an inverted straw hat, filled with 
natural flowers, hanging by a ribbon on the left arm. 
The bride carries her prayer-book, or else a bouquet of 
white flowers—lilics-of-the-valley, orange blossoms, 
and rose-buds. 

M. L.—Read about wedding attire in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XIII. Black satin slip- 
pers are fashionable even with the white dresses of 
bridemaids. There is no objection to the brid 
wearing short dresses. A satin qquere-necked basque 
and apron drapery, with a full skirt of the silk, will be 
pretty for the peach-colored silk dress. 

A Scusorisrr.—Travelling dresses are not worn at 
evening weddings. If you must be married in your 
travelling dress, get a heliotrope cloth suit, and be 
married in the daytime. 

Vioret 8.—We do not know of anything that will 
permanently remove superfluous hair. Consult The 
Ugly Girl Papers for hints on such subjects. It will 
be sent you from this office, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

8, J. J.—When the bride wears a dark silk dress, 
the bridegroom should wear a black frock-coat, black 
vest, and dark mixed cloth pantaloons. Both wear 
white kid gloves. A bouquet is appropriate, but not 
“ necessary,” for the bride. 

Surrovts.—Surtouts of black cashmere sometimes 
have cardinal red linings in the skirt. A narrow pleat- 
ing of the red is then added on the edge of the skirt. 

Axrtist.—You will find it difficult to fire china paint- 
ing in your own house. 

Mieiam.—“ Dear Sir,” is a correct form of address to 
a gentleman with whom you are on ordinary terms of 
intimacy. 

B.—“ Mrs. Dr. Brown” is the title usually accorded 
by courtesy to the wife of a physician. Calls should 
be returned within a week after the reception. 

Amy.—We can aot republish recipes or articles that 
have appeared in the Bazar. Back numbers contain- 
ing them can always be had of the publishers on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents by mail. 

Evance.ist.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn. Read The Ugly Girl Papers for advice about 
cosmetics. 

Q. K. G.—If you break an article belonging to a 








One bottle of your medicine has cured me of 
inflammation of the kidneys.—Joun McCormick, 
Union Square Hotel, New York. 





Six doses of your medicine cured me of acute 
pain across the small of my back.—Roserr 
Carucart, 70 West 19th Street, New York. 


“ Constitution Water” will cure nervous and 
neuralgic headaches ; also dyspepsia. 


Thirteen years ago I was sick with Bright’s 
disease for eight months, without receiving the 
slightest benefit from the doctors, and after using 
two bottles of your medicine I was entirely cured. 
—L. R. Cusuine, Saratoga Springs. 





My wife was cured of Bright’s disease (the 
doctor pronounced her incurable) by using your 
medicine.—W. A. TrEvaTHAN, Battleboro, N. 





After taking medicine, almost daily, for thir- 
teen years, I was cured by “ Constitution Water.” 
—Mrs. M. A. Sraren, Pleasant Hill, Miss. 


“Constitution Water” a sure cure for childhood weak- 
ness. Ask your druggist for it. Morgan & Augen, Pro- 
prietors, 59 John St., N. Y. Send for circular.—{Com.] 











HOPE FOR CONSUMPTIVES AT LAST. 


From official record, we learn that over sixty thou- 
sand persons die annually in the United States from 
pulmonary consumption. In each of these cases there 
was a first or incipient stage of the disease, when all 
the life forces and organic structures were yet unim- 

yaired by its encroachments. If at this time an agent 
bad been found which could give to the system a higher 
degree of vitality, and so enable it to resist the deadly 
assault, this perilous crisis would have been el 
passed. And not this one on) In every su uent 
assault of the enemy, especia ally where there existed 
some hereditary taint, a prompt resort to the same re- 
Vitalizing agent would have given a like relief and im- 
munity. Now it is confidently claimed, and the claim 
is substantiated by the results of over twelve years’ 
experience of its use, that just such an agent has been 
discovered in Compound Oxygen, the use of which is 
rapidly extending. If you wish to learn all about this 
new treatment, address Drs. Starkey & Pacen, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and they will promptly mail you their 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen.—[(Com.] 





Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate relieves mental and 
physical exhaustion, and gives vigor and renewed 
strength to the human system when weakened by 
overwork.—{Com.) 





Ir you consult health as well as economy, use Han- 
ford’s None Such Baking Powder. It contains no 
ailing ; all others do. No starch, flour, etc. Circular 
free by mail. Sold by all leading grocers.—[Com.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
ee Can be eaten by ag a me without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 
Roya Baxine Powper Co., New York. 





i. 
BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 
Have removed to the handsome new store 
Wo. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
ine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 





friend, you should endeavor to replace it as unobtru- 
sively as possible. 

Mus. M. W.—We know nothing more about treating 
the hair than you have found in The Ugly Girl Papers. 

Mao,—For a bride’s travelling dress in which she is 
to be married, get seal brown or plum-colored plush 
for the basque, and have the trimmed short skirt of 
camel’s-hair of the same shade, Have a small bonnet 
of plush to match. Read all about cloth and other 
dresses for trousseaux in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 39, Vol. XIII. Have a travelling wrap to put on 
afterward. Wear light pearl-colored undressed kid 
gloves. You will not need bridemaids at such a sim- 
ple wedding. The ushers precede the bridal pair to 
the altar, and follow them away from it. A cordial 
expression of thanks for each gift should be either 
written or spoken—there is no formula for such 
things. Any short walking suit will be appropriate 
for breakfast. Wrappers are not worn at hotels or 
boarding-houses. 

Duxsarton.—Get pheasant brown or olive cloth to 
make a Pilgrim Polonaise to wear with your brown 
silk skirt. Trim with wide bands of plush. 

Tanonamus.—Read about brides’ travelling dresses 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 89, Vol. XIIL ; 
also read reply given “‘ Mac” above. The gloves should 
be pearl gray. As there is to be no reception after the 
ceremony, the guests will not wear full dress, but in- 
stead handsome costumes with bonnets, The bride- 
groom should not wear a business suit. His frock- 
coat and vest should be biack diagonal cloth, not 
broadcloth, and his pantaloons should be dark mixed 
gray shades. The invitations to receptions are sent 
two weeks in advance. Any of the short cloth or 
camel’s-hair suits would be appropriate for church. 





and Novelties in Embroidery and ‘Fancy Work. 
FALL AND WINTER | 


UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
Fo. 


LADIES 
CHILDREN. 


&#™ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE” 


(Copyright), 260 Illustrations of all the stitches nec- 


essary, 50c. 
: ARRASENE: 
HOW TO WORE IT, 25c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 6 E. 14th St., Broadway, N. 


W YORK SHOPP 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought = a taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular, ad 
Miss MANY E HUNTINGDON 

P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


F REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Scenes. ¥ oun 
Men and Boys thoroughly. prepared for the best Col- 
leges and for Business. Rev. A. G.Cuamuernrs, Principal. 



























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 
Y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which — the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, an a careful application of the fine 
properties of on l-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
bevei which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the Judicions use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until — enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, eal’ to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & pa Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon. 
Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





I have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months and 
every bone is still perfect. 


I have worn this Corset 
three days and every bone 
over the a is bro en. 






oe WARNER'S 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It gives 
an elegant Figure, and fits with perfect ease. Price 
by mail, with Plain Bust, $1 25; with Tampico Bust 
(Perfection Corset), $1 75. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE UNION UNDER-FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct. 27, 1868. 


Tue ever increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under-Flannels, that = will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving 
them a fair trial. Ladies who have tried 
them say nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old-fashioned 
vests and drawers. Their universal ver- 
dict is, “* T'ry them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” Ask for them 
at the leading dry goods houses, and if 
not found there, send to us for price-list 
and circulars, or refer for prices to our advertisement 
in the Bazar, October 2, 1880. 


GEO. FROST & CO.,287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An cr mag toilet Ss Restores, preserves, 
and beautifies the complexion. Used and endorsed by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, Clara Louisa Kellogg, Lotta, Janau- 
schek, and hundreds of others. Conta’ x nothing that 
will injure the most aoe skin. Sold by all drug- 
gista, 50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
ie WAVE (which justtook 
-* 1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
) sition), made wholly of 
Bz natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a ay who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
y and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than rr other wave made. 
Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.O.D., 
6 with peivilere c of ON oF be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. PSON, 107 State Street, Chicago, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


GREATEST NOVELTY OUT, 

Free by mail, 35 cents—The Lady's Pocket Toilet 
Box: containing one pear! cake, one hastity cake, with 
tied «| and means of applying hastil 

J. T. MOORE, 37 East othe St., New York. 

























Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 








owes 
MACHINE | 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only entaiing 
ey for removing radically and permanently a 
omney ing distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
— y wadvens Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


My New Illustrated Price List deseribing 
= 100Gold and tives Wal Watches 
It tells I send 
—— Ipartsot 0. yg mee 


ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
avery large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N. ¥. 


90 NEW CHROMO Cards, no 2 alike, 10c., or 50 Fanc: 
Cards, 10c.,with Name. J. B. Husrep, Nassau,N.Y. 























Pe Ree 

bald head or bare tace. 

Fey St et Sian Ne 

inerrant aampsor sliver, SMITH LOO; 
Agents, Palatine, Tia, (Barely 5 





50 Et ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and 
liver Chromos, 0c, W. Moogx, Brockport, N. Y. 





50 gre Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards,with nan 
all Chromos,l0c. Star Print’g Co.,Northf 


1. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The new invisible front, ** Whe Albine,®? now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard long, from $1 upward. 
Switches, finest quality, al "long hair, from $6 
upward. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 
Gear's Haira De prices” All shades properly 








pepe As made oo h 
than b:; any other hous. aiviee jaune" to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth, 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 per box. 

Veloutines, in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 
per box. 

eta AO 
Rouge, $i and 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades withont injury to the hair, 

Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
nea and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices, 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave. 


ues and Face 





HERUULES SUEPORTIG MR 








No.1, Sewed, - - - = $2.00. 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel, - - 3.00. 

This new and improved Abdominal Corset is 
80 constructed as 1o give a natural and perma- 
nent support to the abdomen. It cannot stretch, 
break or lose its shape, avoids all pressure on 


the chest and imparts an elegant and graceful 
appearance to the wearer. 


For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.S. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
388 Broadway, New Work. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 





7 





wt gy For sale by all 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
IIARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............-+- 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


ARPER ZINE..... 
Harrer’s Macazine 

Harerr’s WEEKLY 
Harver’s Bazar......... 


Haxrrer’s MaGazinn..... 
Hanrer’s Bazar........- 


Harren’s Weexry. 
Harren’s Bazar... 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 





~BARLOW'S |! analy was 
INDIGO BLUE aS MTEC Pin 


A MOST WELCOME PRESENT. 


Invaluable to Every Smoker. 
Self-Loading! 

No Waste! No Odor! 
Complete with Handsome Pipe. 
No. 1, $1 25; No. 2, $1 75; No. 3, $3. 
The No. 3 case is all Velvet—very 
‘rich & stylish. No. 2 is Russia leath- 
mer. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
ETON MFQ@. co., 687 7 Broadway,N.Y. Y. 


AQ Packages es (assorted) of our ar fine 7 
10 Select § jalties in pure CANDIES 
Mailed es n tin box on receipt of 50c. ents 
wanted. F. P. FOLLETT, 140 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike, 
hO) Name Nicely printed, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 
* Catalogue to Pt, ext aD AME 


IE x ICAN WATCH CO.. PITTSBURG 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
Grocers. 
































F.LOIN WATCHES, 
y) New Chromo Cards, Bouquet, Motto, o or Moss 


sent C. O. D, 
Wale tos 
with name, 10c. Nassau Canv Co., Nassau, N. Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








WHAT T0 WEAR 


AND 


HOW TO OBTAIN IT! 


RIDLEY’S 
FASHION 
MAGAZINE, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Autumn No., 1880, 


CONTAINS 


Reliable Information on Matters of Fashion, 
Latest Parisian Styles, 


From Our Own EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENTS, 


TOGETHER WITH NUMEROUS 


Fneravings of Latest Modes 


FOR WEAR AND ADORNMENT. 
FALL SEASON, 1880. 


50c. per Annum. 
lic. Single Copy. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand St., 


Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 
NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN | 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


In anticipation of the Fall Season, we are 
Opening from week to week the latest novelties 
in HATS, BONNETS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
MILLINERY, and BRIDAL GARNITURES. 


Our Special Novelties for this week are the 
TAM O’SHANTER, CLORINDA, HELENE, AL- 
BINE, and TEDESCA HATS. 


Ornaments for HATS AND BONNETS in GOLD, 
SILVER, STEEL, JET, AND CRYSTAL, together 
with all the LATEST IMPORTATIONS IN TRIM- 
MING MATERIALS ALWAYS ON HAND. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 

N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 












with FLORAL 
sham CABINET. 


A largo 16 page Monthly Journal. 
Pacsvenny Liigernste>. One half 

to Floriculture, and practi- 
cal instructions in the art of garden- 
ing. The other half to household 
matter, ashort s‘ory, short contri- 
Dutions from best writers, music,ete. 


“HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES—A 


fplendid 
devoted to a multitude 


08 
on G ork, Autumn Leaves, Wax 

Work, crsad Works” Skeleton Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work, 
Work, otc. 300 pages, 265 





SEND 


For “Tho Fret Saw~ 
CH. |yer’s Monthly and 
Home 


“Artistic” | 
Embroidery, » 











ADAMS & BISHOP, 


treet, New York, 







For the above, address 
46 


Box 2456, 





Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th Street, Broadway, N.Y., 


IMPORTERS OF 
Honiton and Point Lace Braids, AR- 


BRASEN KE, &e. 3c. for Samples and Price-Lists. 


— WESTERN “ GUN WORKS, 
ae yas t. — + 














Send stamp for Catalogue 
sent c. 0. a “for ¢ 


Rifles, Shot G 


1 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 


50 wi 








ant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, ¢ Gilt Rage, &e, 
name, 10c. G. A. Spxina, Northford, C 


is80 JONES 1840 


CHOICE FALL GOODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 





BOYS’ SUITS. ov 5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. O C4 CHINA. 


J ONES 


Eighth aye 





a Avenue 


Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth Street. 








x 

JONES 
SHOES. oLACES. 
CARPETS. 1) o” aLoves. 
UPHOLSTERYOO oO HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. 0 A.9 MILLINERY. 
DOM ESTICS, a Y Gents’ Fournisuine G’ps. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOGUE. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
_ SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & €0. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 





Black Failles, Satin de Lyon and Satins, Dress 
and Cloaking Velvets, Plushes, &c., together with 
a magnificent line of Scotch St. Kilda Cheviots, | 
Silk striped Linseys, Roman Plaids, all Wool, and | 
Silk and Wool Cheviots, Handkerchiefs, Xc. ; 
also, plain colored Fabrics to match. 


in all the most fashionable colors. 


Broadway & (9th St. 





Are now opening their Fall and Winter Importa- 
tion of the latest Paris and London Novelties in 
Tinsel, Silk and Velvet Brocades, Colored and 


Many of 
the above are exclusively confined. Also, a fine 
selection of Plain and Fancy French Dress Goods 





Agents’ protit per Week. 
»rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Ripxout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


$55 66 
$66 





a week in your own town. 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland,Maine. 


Will 


Terms and $% outfit 














NOVELTIES 


DRESS GOODS 


We have now open an unusually large assortment 
of Imported Novelties in this Season’s Styles, such 
as SIDE- BORDERS, CIRCASSIAN and 
PERSIAN PATTERNS, HANDKER- 
CHIEF PLAIDS, CASHMERES, CAM- 
EL’S HAIR SERGES, FOULES, and AR- 
MURES, Also, EMBOSSED VELVET- 
EENS and VELVET CORDS. 


Many of these patterns having been manufactured 
to our own order cannot be found elsewhere, and we 
trust that our friends will avail themselves of the ad- 
vantage of an early selection, while the assortment is 
still large and unbroken. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t. 845 & 847 Broadway. 





TRIMMINGS 


AT WHOLESALE. 


In this department our stock has never 
been richer or more varied. The manu- 
facture of Buttons has become a fine art, 
and we can show the most elegant styles 
= We have also imported espe- 

ial trimmings for Wedding and cee | 
Secon! in very rich patterns of Embroid- 
ered Lisse and Floral Embroideries. We 
would call the attention of DRESSMAK- 
ERS to the above, to whom we offer lib- 
eral inducements to purchase. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A!) 
Conversation and even Mey ary heard distinctly. We 
eo ry Send for descriptive circular. 
JOHN GARMORE & 
+ Corner Sth & Maco oO. 





53 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., "Fair Haven, Ct. 


YACINTHS, TULIPS, and ali 
Planting. Descriptive Catalogue mailed free. 
. ENRY _ 





LILIES, 
BULBS, PLANTS, and SEEDS for Fall 
- DREER, 


H 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Addrese Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$6 t0 $2 
6 








New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn. Card Co., Northford,Ct. 








AY 





Cr? SILK ORNAMENTS: 


PREPARED TO AP’ 


Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 


By simply moistening the back of the picture, and pressing same with a hot iron. 
Patented November 12th, 


MINERAL DECALCOMANTIE 
For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, &c., &c. 
PALM & FECHTELER { 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
50c. and $1 00 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will be sent on receipt of amount. 


PLY TO 
1878, 


781 BROADWAY, 
Opp. A. T. Stewart’s 


} NEW YORK. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


tion. Address 





GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... No, 22 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT: Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side, and Round 
BRAC. cece cccsG iwc ceagvevessbccccccceccsccses 2. 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt...............006. ”. 
COAT-TAIL iments ge Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Gikir6. .<o...cccccccccccces = 
PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and 
eens BRING. cncnns KirsdeSec space vedbsacces at 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, and Round ey 
with Shirred Front and Pointed Panels.... “ 29 
WATTEAU BASQUE, Donble Over-skirt with 
Scarf Drapery and Round Skirt............. * = 
SHIRRED, Round Waist, with Draped Over- 
skirt and Short Skirt..........c.cseceseeess “ 33 
PELGRIMAGE SUIT... 000 sccscccdsecccccecses « 96 
MOUCHOIR SUIT with Triple Apron......... “ 8T 
ENGLISH TRAVELLING CLOAK............ howe 





latest FALL and WINTER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 
Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME xiIll. 


GIRL'S SCHOOL WARDROBE: Handkerchief 
Suit, English Coat, and Apron Over-skirt....No. 38 
BRIDAL (OR FULL DRESS) TOILETTE: 
Pointed Waist Laced Behind, with Slashed 
Sleeves, Triple Apron, and Square Train.... ‘ 
HABIT SUIT: Habit Basque, Straight Over- 
skirt with Revers, and Round SBieee<.é...+. 
MoGREGOR MANTLE, Draped Over-skirt, and 
Le ee ee ee 
NEWPORT JACKET, and Inverness Cloak. . 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE: English 
Princesse Dress, and Marquise Princesse 
Dress (for girl from 5 to 12 years old) 
DIRECTOIRE CLOAK 


ib: Co taEth ed beanceaemoes = a 
HOODED COSTUME JACKET, Over-skirt, and 
Waly GG oc dvewdcteccccicndpedbdoeks< “« 42 
LOOSE HOODED CLOAK, Over-skirt, and 
WON BINT: ca capdGtahcndcdccesccccesccce “ 42 
WINTER CLOAKS: Double-Breasted Cloak 
with Square Sleeves, and Single- Breasted 
Crmetel CRG, 65 sabi chasiccccccccsscccec “ 42 
SUIT FOR GIRL from 5 to 12 years old....... “ 42 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Mt OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE enaursy PEOPLE. Con- 
cluding Volume. By Joun Riouarp Green. Vol. 
IV. The Revolution—1683-1760. Modern England— 
1760-1815. With Three Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Green’s History of the English People. Complete in 
Four Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per Volume. 

IL. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joux 

Morisey. The following volumes are now ready: 
BYRON. By Joun Nico. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lest Sreruxn. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Mortson. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron, 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wirttam Braox. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Witisam Minto. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suaier. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcu. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Trouors. 
BURKE. By Joun Moruey. 
MILTON. By Mark Parrtison. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Downey. 
BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frovupe. 
CHAUCER. By Apo.truvus Wintiam Warp. 
COWPER. By Gotpvwi~ Sarr. 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Leste Sreruen. 

12:mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henny James, Jr. 
12m, Cloth, $1 00, 
IIl. 

METHODS OF TEACHING, 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 25. 

IV. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYONEY SMITH. By 
his Daughter, Lady Hottanp, With a Selection 
from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austin. (Abridged 
and Rearranged. ) 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

v, 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
muND Kirke. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
German Edition, 20 cents. 

Vi. 

ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. Four Centuries 
of English Letters. Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers from the 
Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 
Edited and Arranged by W. Barrisrz Sooonxs. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 


By Joun Swert. 


VII. 
BROWNING'S MODERN FRANCE, Modern 
France, 1814-1879. By Osoar Browning. 32mo, 


Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vill. 
POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Suxipon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
1X. 
THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anprew James Syminerox, 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


xX. 

REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents ; Cloth, 30 cents. 

XI. 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Ban- 
JAMIN VAUGHAN AupoTr. 12m0, Cloth, $2 00. 

XII. 

MY COLLEGE DAYS. By Roszerr Tomes. 
Cloth, $1 00. 

XIII. 


SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By Anpvrew James Symineton. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

XIV. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H.W. Riocuarpson, 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XV. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. 

Apvams, D.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
XVL. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW ; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Groner T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tucks, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JustasIam. By Miss Beappon. 


16mo, 


By Cuanrtes 
Cloth, 40 cts. 


15 cents. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Ametia B. Epwarps, 15 cts, 
Cast Up by the Sea ; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samvuen W. Baker. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuartes Dioxens. 10 cts. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By Wiitiam 
Buiack. Illustrated by W. Smart. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

Pride and Prejudice. 


By Jang Austex. 15 cents. 


Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G.Hamiron. 15 cts. 


George Bailey. By Otrven Otpnoy. $1 00. 


Cross Purposes. By Crortta Frvptay.' 10 cents. 
Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories, By Cuaries 
Noxpuorr, 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Cuar.es Kinesiey. 15 cents. 


David Armstrong ; or, Be fore the Dawn. 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Bu ACKMORE. $1 00. 


4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moresworru. 15 cents. 


6? Harrer & Beorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Hanrren’s Catraroaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETLE. 


Lone -Ranxoe shooting. 


ther, who had been of the 

pioneers into mentees, 
Bnd once owned a rifle 
with which he had killed 
a deer at the distance of 
two miles. “I know it 
seems almost incredible,” 
he said, in conclusion; 
“bat the ground was 
measured by a practiced 
surveyor, and that was the 
sworn resalt.” 

A brief silence followed 
this, which was broken b 
Charley Head, who sai: 
to Old Nat: “ Look here, 
Uncle Nat. How about 
that rifle that General Sam 
Knox gave to you? If! 
don't forget, that could 
shoot some.” 

“ You mean the one that 
I had to fire salted balls 
om eh?” 

“Yes, Tellusabontit.” 

“Pshaw! It don’t mat- 
ter. Let the old piece rest 


in its glory.” 
And the old resident 


would have sat back out 
of the way, but the story- 
tellers had become sud- 
den! interested. 





S 


1M: 





duper. “ Your anteced- 
ents, prisoner at the bar, 
are not creditable. You 
have already been convict- 
ed three times.” 

Prisoner. “ Your honor 
forgets that I am sixty- 
tive: at such an age three 
convictionsare not many.” 

> 

In 1741 Handel, proceed- 
ing to Ireland, was detain- 
ed for some days at Ches- 
ter, in consequence of the 
weather. During this time 
he applied to Mr. Baker, 
the organist, to know 
whether there were any 
choir-men in the cathe- 
dral who could sing at 
sight, as he wish to 
ae some books, that 
had been hastily tran- 
scribed, by trying the 
choruses. Mr. Baker men- 
tioned some of the best 
singers in Chester, and 
among the rest a printer 
by the name of Janson, 
who had a good bass voice, 
and was one of the best 
musiciansinthechoir. A 
time was fixed for this pri- 
vate rehearsal at the Gold- 
en Falcon, where Handel 
had taken up his residence. 
When, on trying the cho- 
rus in the Messiah, 
“ And with his stripes we 

are healed,” 


poor Janson, after repeat- 
ed attempts, failed com- 








us hear about it,” 
pleaded the gentleman 
whose father had been a 
compatriot with Daniel 
—, “ Did I understand you that you salted your 
ullets ?” 

* Always,” said Nat, seriously and emphatically. 

“ And wherefore, pray ?” 

* Becauee,” answered the old mountaineer, with sim- 
ple honesty in look and tone, “ that rifle killed at such 
a distance that, otherwise, wooey in warm weather, 
game would spoil with age before I could reach it.” 

—_—_——o——_—— 


When two dentists are partners they rarely quarrel — 
they pull together. 
A HARD CASE. 

Mason Dunnvr. “ Awf'lly dull down here, isn’t it, 
Miss Maria?” 

Miss Magta. “Do you think 80? Why don’t you 

£°, then? You're a bachelor, and have only yourself 
© please.” 

zon Dunner. “* dl myself to please! You don’t 
know what a doosid difficult thing that is to do.” 





MY TREASURES. 


I hid this ringlet in my desk, 
For some especial reason, 
When iy Foo | gayly picturesque 


And in season. 
I = upon the now 
n rapturous emotion ; 


But where I got it, when, or how, 
I own I've not a notion. 


This yellow glove I put away 
(Tis faded now, or nearly) 
Because upon a summer day 
prized the owner dearly. 
But when I stole this yellow glove— 
Soft witness of affection— 
Or how its wearer won my love, 
Escapes my recollection. 


I dream of days forever gone 
O’er twenty dear mementos. 
(Their number I can count upon 
My fingers and my ten toes.) 
But should you ask me how or why 
They claim such adoration, 
My. heart's unwilling—so am I— 
‘o grant the information. 
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“THE BEGGARS ARE COMING TO TOWN.” 
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pletely. Handel got en- 

raged, and after abusing 

him in five or six different 

languages, exclaimed in 
broken English, “* You schountrel, tit not you dell me 
dat you could sing at saite 7” 


“ Yes, sir,” said the printer, “and so I can, but not 
at first sight.” ° 
PATCHWORK. 


A lady can’t always be buried in books; 
Long wrestling with Czerny'’s a wearisome duel; 
But it scarce can be true that crochet’s off the hooks, 
And, dear, you have ceased to take kindly to crewel. 


I thought that your sex was conservative—fast 
lies of the true-blue old obstinate Briton— 
A sex that’s accustomed to stick to its last— 
The very last fashion you happen to hit on. 


And here you're fatiguing the most modern eyes 
That ever seemed made to con Broughton and 


rownin 
In labor a —— mind most often allies 
To pictures of spectacles, wrinkles, and frowning. 


O’er patchwork—o’er rags many-shaped, many-hned, 
Plain sewing, for what pretty purpose I know not: 
How can you descend to a labor so rude, 
O hands that, like Solomon’s lilies, should sew not? 


But doubtless these delicate digits intend, 
vith touches as light and discreet as a feather, 

To indicate some quite too nice moral end 

In piecing these various pieces together. 


They'd show—such pink points should successfully 
e 


urg 
Any point, if the pointing of morals delights them— 
That fustian, and velvet, and satin, and serge, 
_ eo. are all one stuff, when your charm unites 
em. 


The one touch of nature—your one touch of steel— 
Makes equal the Bashaw, the Bard, and the Beadle ; 
And any one look of you all of us feel 
Though broadclothed or bloused, like these patches, 
your needle. 


And, see, in the bag at your side a quick eye 
Some meanings and morals more obvious discovers : 
I fancy the scraps you'll have joined Le peg 
Describe all your life, dear, as well as your lovers. 
That old blue merino red elbows pushed through; 
Your firat silk, sea green—wasn’t that your first 
waltz, too? 
The cotton that charmed him to whom you'll be true; 
The cashmere that maddened all them you are false to. 


But I’m him, and patchwork thongh life be, the law 
Leaves me well contented, and you more and more 


ear; 
Our patches are strong stuff, and I never saw 
Such couleur de rose in a patchwork before, dear! 
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Tue Present Move. 


Ten Years Hence. 


BICYCLING, 


“BEEN TO EUROPE!” 











